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MYSTIC LIFE AND MYSTIC SPECULATION IN THE 
HEART OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


I. 


The word mystic is one of those elastic terms which are al- 
ways open to abuse, and can be applied to anything—to charac- 
ter, to arts, to theories; and even to politics. Some folks, indeed, 
assign the word mystic to whatsoever partakes of the unreal, and 
what, consequently, borders on the realms of reverie. So too 
with the present-day writers who treat of things mystical, 
nothing is more vague and shifting than the meaning they give 
to the term. 

Now it is not in this vague sense that we can say of the mon- 
asteries of the Middle Ages that they were the centres of the 
mystic life and mystic speculation. It is a question of notions 
that are very precise, and it is to the mediaeval monks themselves 
to whom we shall turn for light on the sense, the power, the 
reality of their mysticism. But to understand their language 
certain points must be made clear. 

First, let us remark that in all the historical forms of the 
mystic life, among the Yogis of India and the Sufis of Persia, 
among the neo-Platonists of the school of Alexandria, in Diony- 
sius the pseudo-Areopagite, and in the Fathers of the Church, 
in the Middle Ages, and in modern times, the mystic life desig- 
nates a union of the soul with a world of realities beyond the 
reach of the senses, namely with the Deity, under whatsoever 
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form this being is represented. Further, in all languages the 
word mystic signifies something veiled or closed, coming as it 
does from the Greek root yp» which signifies to shut or close, and 
which is the fundamental notion expressed by the word 
mystery.* 

Hence, we may remark in the second place, mysticism is very 
closely connected with religion, and this is found to flourish in 
all those circumstances and epochs in which religious sentiment 
is intense. The latter is, as it were, the soil in which alone the 
flower of mysticism can thrive. A man who does not believe in 
God and who does not rise above the materialism of an earthly 
life, will never be a mystic; and the same is true of the believer 
who lets himself become so absorbed in the affairs of this world 
that he cannot find the time to raise his mind and heart towards 
God. 

Religious scepticism and mysticism are exclusive of one an- 
other. Yet this does not imply that religion and mysticism are 
identical; and this leads us to a last remark by way of preface: 
Not every religious act is an act of the mystic life. Very many 
people may fulfil the practices of their religion, without ever 
reaching the lowest realms of mysticism. Indeed the mystical 
life is at the summit of the religious life, and crowns it; it pro- 
ceeds from a number of outbursts of heartfelt love towards God, 
or towards the Great Beyond that is the object of belief; it finds 
its completion in states of union with the Infinite which ever 
become more intimate, and therefore we can understand that in 
its most elevated manifestations it is reserved for chosen and 
fervent souls. 

All this prepares us to expect that the Middle Ages in the 
West, with their lively faith, should be an epoch of mysticism. 
For Christianity is a religion of love; and the love of God has 
never shown itself at greater fervour than in those innumerable 
monasteries and convents which sprang up in the Western world 
by hundreds and by thousands during the course of ten centu- 
ries, like wheat sown with a liberal hand in a fertile field. 

Now, to speak with any clearness of the Christian mysticism 


*wv is in reality the onomatapoeic word representing the sound made 
when the lips are closed, op. mute, meaning dumb. 
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of the Middle Ages in the West, it is necessary to classify differ- 
ent kinds of mystics which seem to me definitely distinct. 

First, there is the class of those who were content to live the 
mystic life without caring to write about it, or to investigate 
its content. Such were the great majority of the mystics; we 
will call them the Practical Mystics. 

Others took up the pen, and have committed to writing the 
empassioned outbursts of their souls, whether for their own 
personal use, or for their brethren, and later generations: these 
were the authors of mystic writings. .. 2... 2665 cece wees 

Thirdly, some have gone further than mere narration: they 
have worked out a psychology of the state of their souls. They 
have subjected their experiences to a process of anatomy, they 
have described from their personal knowledge in what the mys- 
tical life consists, and what are its degrees: these are the 
psychologists of mystic life. 

Each of these three classes finds numerous representatives 
from the tenth century to the end of the fourteenth, during the 
period which we may call The Heart of the Middle Ages. 


II. 


That mysticism, that is to say, the reaching out of the soul 
to unite itself with God in a direct, intimate and personal man- 
ner, was practised in all the religious orders as a patent truth; 
since it was for the very purpose of gaining a union with Christ, 
of devoting themselves to His love, that monks and nuns left the 
life of this world and gathered together into communities. 
Prayer filled their whole day. Witness the Benedictines who 
after the day-offices rose again at midnight to chant the Divine 
praises together, or the Carthusians, who lived apart each in his 
own cell to commune alone with God. The door of the outer 
world was closed forever for these men and women, the day that 
they crossed the threshold of those great edifices raised in the 
midst of the forest and the desert solitude. Alone the abbots 
and superiors, called to take charge of the community, remained 
in contact with the world outside. And when in the thirteenth 
century, the Mendicant Orders were created to preach to the 
multitudes, their founders—such men as St. Francis and St. 
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Dominic—wished to arm the religious, by enforcing the spirit 
of holy poverty, against the dissipation which is always hurtful 
to the interior life. 

At the Dominican monastery of San Marco at Florence, a 
fresco? of Fra Angelico painted near the main doorway and 
conspicuous for its beauty, to every one who enters, represents 
a monk with his finger on his lip, symbolising that he who 
crosses the sacred threshold must cherish the spirit of silence. 
Silence, forsooth! Every monastery, indeed, is a cloister, an en- 
closure, where silence must reign. For when the heart is listen- 
ing God will speak. When human soul is silent, God’s voice is 
clear. 

The lives of the saints of the Middle Ages abound in sublime 
passages, which give us some hint of what must have been for 
these souls in their high flights the sweetness of their union with 
God. During the active part of his career, St. Francis of As- 
sissi contrived to spend hours in solitude, in the grottos of Fon- 
teno, Colombo, in the mountains of the Alverno, to abandon him- 
self to ardeut and most intimate conversations with God. He is 
par excellence the mystic soul, and his biographers have pre- 
served for us a number of short prayers, which are his own 
spontaneous outpourings and veritable outbursts of love. “Who 
art Thou, my dear Lord and God,” he cries, “and who am I, the 
very lowliest worm among Thy servants?” “My dearly loved 
Lord, how much do I wish to love Thee! My Lord and God, to 
Thee my heart and body I give; yet with what joy would I sur- 
render more for the love of Thee, knew I but how.” 

Monks and nuns found that their holy intercourse with God 
was nourished by the Offices of the liturgy and by the perusal of 
mystical works. 

The public prayer and chant of the choir or the celebration 
of the liturgy, far from hindering the individual colloquy of the 
soul with God, served to stumulate and sustain it. It was during 
the long hours of the Psalmody that the Divine truth passed be- 
fore their souls, inundating them with light, inflaming them with 
love. It was there that St. Bernard found the secret of his 


*A painting of St. Peter, Martyr, by Fr. Angelico. 
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tender love, and the author of the Imitation of Christ, that 
sweetness which has been the admiration of centuries. 

Then again, the monks read books whence their love of God 
could continually derive its nourishment. The Psalms are noth- 
ing if not dialogues between God and the soul, in which the 
Psalmist often abandons himself to a holy transport of spirit, 
and enters into the strength of the Lord. (ps. 70) ‘Introibo in 
potentias Domini’. The Canticle of Canticles is made up of signs 
of yearning love for the Divine Spouse, and the Oriental poetry 
piles up its images to express the abandonment of the soul to the 
delights of the Divine embrace. The most enlightened among 
the monks were able to draw upon a whole library of mystical 
literature which constantly grew in richness. There would be 
found there some of the works of St. Augustine, such as the 
Soliloquies which are replete with those outbursts of tender love 
wherein the great African bishop delights to express himself. 
“O Truth, O Truth,” he cries, “to what depths will you penetrate 
the very marrow of my soul!” 

We must mention also the Stromata of St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, and above all the difficult and enigmatical treatises of 
Denis the pseudo-Areopagite. Beginning from the 12th century 
we have also the mystical works of the mediaeval writers of 
whom we shall speak a little later, especially St. Bernard, the 
“Victorines” and St. Bonaventure. 

These men and women, who passed their time in meditating 
on the sacredness of things here below, naturally came to make 
of little account aught else but what served directly to further 
their asceticism and their devotion. They were tempted, we 
can readily understand, to look down upon all that was human 
and of the earth. We must not then be surprised, if among the 
most ardent some became extravagent in their views. 

This leads us to touch upon a question so frequently misun- 
derstood, namely, the contempt entertained by certain mystic 
writers among the monks for the things which other monks held 
in honour, and notably for art and the sciences. Indeed, al- 
though art was generally regarded as a means by which the 
soul could be led towards God, certain writers passed a severe 
judgment upon it. St. Bernard, whose nature carried him easily 
to extremes, is not free from excess in his condemnation against 
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the Romanesque style in architecture and sculpture. Men of an 
exaggerated type of mysticism particularly inveighed against 
the sciences, against the cultivation of what were then known as 
the liberal arts, against philosophy, and even against speculative 
theology. Thus Peter Damian, (born at Ravenna in 1007) 
criticises in violent language the Benedictine monks, who, he 
said, cared little for the rule of St. Benedict their founder, but 
found their interest and their joy in the rules of Donatus the 
grammarian. Another, the German monk Otloh of Saint- 
Emmeran, without condemning the sciences, themselves, would 
not have them in his cloister. For, his monks, he said, having 
renounced the things of the world, should no longer be engaged 
with them in the monastery; they had enough to do in applying 
themselves with a single purpose to the love of God. Fierce 
enemies of Science came into evidence at the end of the twelfth 
century in the celebrated religious foundation of Saint-Victor at 
Paris—an association of canons who followd the rule of St. 
Augustine, that became very active as a centre of the mystic life. 
Besides two eminent personalities, of whom we shall speak later, 
generally known as the two Victorines, Hugh of Saint-Victor 
and Richard of Saint-Victor, we find there others extravagant 
beyond measure, such as Walter of Saint-Victor, who said of 
philosophy that ‘it is the devil’s own art,’ and nicknamed the 
four leading theologians of Paris in his time, the ‘labyrinths of 
France.’ 

When in the thirteenth century the mystic life blazed forth 
in new centres, notably in the great Franciscan Order to which 
the enthusiastic spirit of the Poor Man of Assissi gave such im- 
petus towards the higher life, the same contempt for study and 
the sciences showed itself afresh in a new quarter. St. Francis 
gloried in being a simple and unlettered man, (idiota), and 
although one cannot say that he was the enemy of all learning, 
he never ceased to put his brethren on their guard against ‘the 
wisdom of this world’. “As for myself,” he declared; “All that 
I know is Jesus Christ, the Poor Man, the Crucified, and with 
that I am content.” 

No one could be the ideal ‘little brother’ according to his lofty 
conception, if he must needs buy costly books and have a grand 
mansion in which to house and study them. And when, under 
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the stress of the circumstances which made the thirteenth cen- 
tury a great epoch of studies, the Friar Minor followed the ex- 
ample of the other Mendicant Orders and launched out into the 
scientific movement, Francis took it very much to heart, for he 
feared that books would turn away the soul from God. 

Nothing of the kind happened. Francis of Assissi is one of 
those other-world figures, every fibre of whose soul was pene- 
trated with the love of God, so that there remained no place for 
other interests. But it is a mistake to say that the mystic life 
as a whole is hostile to learning. Just as at the convent of Saint- 
Victor, the two great representatives of mysticism were at the 
same time advocates of study, so the Franciscan Order of the 
thirteenth century produced such men as Bonaventure, in whom 
the scientific spirit did not militate at all against the develop- 
ment of the mystical life. So much so, that the religious who 
upheld the condemnation of the practice of art and the cultivation 
of the scienees formed but a small group; and the excessive judg- 
ments of individuals cannot be imputed to the mass. 


Ill. 


A few words are called for concerning the second category 
of mystics whom we have designated as the authors of mysti- 
cal works. These are the ones who have committed to writing 
the aspirations of their ardent souls. First we ought to cite 
here, all those who have composed various prayers and hymns, 
in which they sing of the Divine Love—not indeed those calm, 
sober, and descreet prayers which the Church has retained for 
the ordinary use of the faithful but passionate outbursts which 
have welled up as a fountain from the heart touched by the 
strong influence of love. 

You may find them for example in the Breviary of Cluny; 
and the Benedictine Dom Gueranger of Solesmes in his great 
work in the Liturgical Year, published some years ago, has 
gathered together a number of these precious effusions of the 
spirit, of which in many cases the authorship remains unknown. 

We must mention also the Mystic Sermons in which the 
monks dwell on the sweet rapture of union with God; such as the 
83rd Sermon of St. Bernard on the Canticleg of Canticles, in 
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which he gives his own account of the deep sweet wound of love 
—‘grande et suave vulnus’—that he had received from God, and 
speaking of which his biographer M. Vacandard says: “This 
is perhaps the most beautiful pegean of love that has ever awak- 
ened the echoes of a cloister.” Bernard has therein shown that 
between God and the soul all is held in common, as between 
spouse and spouse. Then the soul turns in upon, and enters into 
itself, the tumult of the senses ceases: “The peace of God hushes 
all in calm—tranquillus Deus tranquillat omnia.” 

And since it might appear strange that the poor weak human 
soul is able to love with real affection the Infinite God who has 
created it, Bernard writes these old and marvellous words: 
“There is no room for the fear that the very unequal condition of 
God and man should disturb the fancy, since love regards not 
respect of persons. Love takes its character from love alone, not 
from the honour due. We honour when we are wrapt in awe, 
and are filled with fear or admiration, but when we love these 
emotions find a place no longer. ...The soul which loves, loves, 
simply loves and nothing else....The fruit of love is love. I 
love because I love, I love for the sake of love... .Is this to say 
that the soul which is filled to overflowing with love is equal to 
the torrents of God’s own love? Not so....If the soul loves less, 
because it is a creature, and because so little in God’s sight, yet it 
is whole and entire in its love; and there, finding all things, it 
wants for nothing.” 


IV. 


But beyond the class of writers already mentioned, we have 
still better help. Besides the practical mystics, besides these 
mystical writings left us in the form of prayers, hymns, sermons, 
and counsels, there are the psychological studies of mysticism of 
those who have probed into their own souls and have given us 
the true theory of the Catholic mysticism of the Middle Ages and 
of the contemplative life of which it is the epitome. This is what 
we called the third class of mystics. 

To find those who worked out a psychology of mysticism we 
must turn to the real students of the subject, who made their ap- 
pearance at the end of the twelfth century and are found in great 
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numbers throughout the thirteenth. These are those complex 
characters, at once ascetics of the cloister, erudite philosophers, 
deep theologians, besides being psychologists of mysticism, and 
from them we learn precisely what are the definite features of 
the mystic life. 

All of them I cannot even mention. I will confine my atten- 
tion to two characteristic groups: the former represented in the 
twelfth century by the great mystics of Saint Victor, that cele- 
brated house which was known as the “Sanctuary of Mysticism” ; 
the latter represented by the Franciscan mystics of the thirteenth 
century, and especially by St. Bonaventure. In fact Hugh and 
Richard of Saint-Victor and Bonaventure are the three great 
names in the history of Catholic mysticism at the heart of the 
Middle Ages; and it is all the more natural to unite them, as 
theirs are but several ways of treating the development of one 
and the same teaching. 

What is their teaching? We will try to throw a little light 
on the dim high regions of the soul’s life, by dwelling on three or 
four main principles. 

The first, which is the most fundamental, may be formulated 
thus: The mystic communication between the soul and God is 
not attained according to the ordinary way of communication, 
that is to say, merely by the powers of the soul with which we 
are endowed by nature. In other words, we mean that reason, 
and philosophy which relies on the light of human reason cannot 
give us a mystical knowledge and love of God. Why not? Be- 
cause a philosophical knowledge of God is indirect: it comes to us 
by means of his creatures. We conclude, for instance, that since 
the world we see is ever-changing and imperfect, it cannot be 
self-sufficing, that it must have come into being by the almighty 
act of the Creator. Or again, we should say that the aspirations 
of the soul towards happiness would be vain, did there not exist 
a God who is the guarantee of man’s survival after death. In 
brief, the God demonstrated by reason and philosophy is known 
only by the medium of the works of His hand. 

Now, the Catholic mystics of the Middle Ages are at one in 
their discovery that the contemplation of God, as known in the 
works of creation, is insufficient for the mystic life. They look 
for a contact with God that is more intimate; they strive to put 
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aside the imperfect universe which He has created; they yearn 
to see and love God in Himself. But for this there is necessary 
something besides the resources of the human mind and will, 
since such contact with God is above and beyond our native 
power. 

Hence a second principle: mystic contemplation and love of 
God is the fruit of a supernatural grace. God gives it to him 
who asks, and to him to whom it is His good pleasure to give it. 
It is no longer man who finds God by his efforts of reason and 
will; but it is God who seeks man, takes possession of him and 
draws him on towards His infinite perfection. 

In a well-known little treatise entitled Of the Degrees of Con- 
templation—De Gradu Contemplationis—Richard of Saint-Vic- 
tor establishes very clearly this distinction between the ordinary 
knowledge that philosophers have of God when they give their 
minds to the effort of reasoning, and the knowledge of the mystic 
when it pleases God to disclose Himself to chosen souls and to 
make them feel His presence. “The lowest degree of the con- 
templation of God,” he writes, “is the study and admiration of 
sensible things which through the channel of the five senses gain 
entrance into the soul.” (II, 1) This is the knowledge of God 
gained by philosophers. “Each one finds there the materials 
with which to construct his ark, that is to say, his system.... 
and their systems are found to be in disagreement.” God has 
delivered up the world to the disputation of philosophers.—Tra- 
didit Deus mundum disputationi eorum—‘“The arks made by phi- 
losophers” he continues, “fall to pieces, the materials of which 
they are made perish. On the one hand the ark of Moses re- 
mains even till to-day, stronger than ever,” and by this it is 
necessary to understand the supernatural knowledge and love 
which God has given us of Himself. 

These elevated states, to use Richard’s expression, are 
“above man, above the power or capacity of human reason—Con- 
stat itaque supra hominem esse, et humanae rationis modum vel 
capacitatem excedere quae ad haec (duo) novissima contempla- 
tionum genera videntur pertinere. (IV, i, apud Migne, Vol. P. 
L. Col. 135. A.)” 

So also, if you read that other masterpiece of mystical psy- 
chology, The Pilgrimage of a Soul Towards God,—lItinerarium 
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mentis ad Deum—by St. Bonaventure, you will find a minute de- 
scription of the seven degrees which mark the progress of the 
soul towards God, and you will notice that the first three, those 
in which we learn to know and love God in His works, are before 
the entrance into the mystic states. The mystic life commences 
only when the reason ceases to operate, when man effaces himself 
and abandons himself to the action of grace. In short, the me- 
diaeval mysticism belongs to the domain of the supernatural life, 
that of grace, and not of the natural life or that of reason; thus, 
then also, it is a department of theology, mystical theology—and 
not of philosophy. The God of philosophy is the Author of Na- 
ture and the infinitely perfect Being. The God of mystical the- 
ology is throughout Christ, God-man, surrendering Himself to 
death for love of us. This is why Dante, when he comes to the 
mystical spheres of the Paradise, changes guide. He leaves 
Virgil, the spokesman of human wisdom, and follows Bernard, 
the representation of supernatural grace. The historians of 
mysticism who do not admit this capital distinction—and this is 
true of the majority of them—condemn themselves to a complete 
misunderstanding of the mystics cf the Middle Ages. 

What are these steps in the mystical life, which lead the soul 
to the very summit? Those who treat mysticism scientifically 
describe minutely the paths which lead thither; and this descrip- 
tion represents a third part of the mystic teaching. God dis- 
closes Himself, maybe more, maybe less, and hence we have de- 
grees in contemplation. And since the soul flies towards God as 
specks of metal towards the magnet, its affective movement or 
the mystic possession that follows the contemplation admits also 
of degrees and progresses, from tranquil repose even to ecstacy 
and the loss of the sense of individuality. The F%oretti of St. 
Francis relate of him that once he was in such a state of ravish- 
ment, that for as iong as twenty-four hcvrs together it was im- 
possible for him to speak, so deeply was he plunged in God.” He 
used to go alone among the rocky solitudes, the secret of which 
was known only to his faithful companion, Brother Leo; and 
since he was aware when he came out of these high states of 
prayer how he had «eased t. bJong to himself, he forbade 
Brother Leo to come to bring him any food until he replied to an 
accustomed phrase they had agreed upon. But Brother Leo, the 
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Fioretti tell us, did not obey, and on a certain day, not receiving 
any reply when he pronounced the covenanted phrase: “Lord, 
open Thou my lips,” he advanced despite the prohibition of his 
master, and there saw him amidst the dark pines, in the bright 
moonlight, upon his knees with arms extended as a cross, and 
countenance turned towards Heaven. 

When these trances and ecstacies of the soul come to an end, 
the mystics are able to keep a certain consciousness of them; and 
they are not only mystics, but also accurate psychologists, they 
can investigate and analyze their impressions, and so formulate 
a theory about them. Books III, IV and V of the work of Rich- 
ard of Saint-Victor on the grace of contemplation should be read 
in their entirety by those who wish to see, with what minute de- 
tail he analyzes the conditions in which the soul finds herself as 
she awaits upon God. “The holy soul smitten with the love of 
the Beloved ought always to yearn with a very great longing for 
the coming of her Spouse, always to be ready to respond immedi- 
ately to His advances when He calls, to open when He knocks.”’. . 
“Can she run the risk of being less beautiful, less adorned, should 
her spouse come to visit her unexpectedly? What would that 
soul say whom her spouse found covered with blemishes, and 
with good cause blushing for her negligence? Oh, without doubt 
(he continues), it is hard and difficult for the soul, however per- 
fect, to turn wholly and entirely unto herself and to abide solely 
in the desire of the Godhead. Yet, too, what abounding happi- 
ness when God comes to visit her!” Richard writes that accord- 
ing to his experience there are three stages in Divine contempla- 
tion, and he calls them the dilatation of the spirit, its supereleva- 
tion, and its self-alienation—dilatatio mentis, subelevatio mentis, 
alienatio mentis. In the first two states, the soul is itself active, 
with God’s aid. But in the third state, the ecstatic state, the 
soul becomes as it were alienated from itself, it is taken out of 
itself—extra semetipsum ductus; the remembrance of things 
which it sees leaves no effect upon it—praesentium memoria 
menti excedit. Transfigured by the Divine operation, it is, so to 
say, in a state other than that of its nature—in peregrinum quem- 
dam et humanae industriae invium animi statum divinae opera- 
tionis transfiguratione transit. Then the light of the supreme 
wisdom shows itself to man, without veil and without shadow, no 
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longer in the mirror of the created universe and in the enigmas 
with which it is crowded, but in its simple truth. 

Bonaventure, the gentle Franciscan, whom posterity has sur- 
named “the Seraphic Doctor,” speaks in the same terms, and in 
his Pilgrimage of the Soul Towards God he likens the path which 
the soul must follow to Jacob’s ladder with the angels ascending 
and descending. The mystic life commences only at the fourth 
step, which “no one must ascend, (he says), unless grace shall 
have first descended into his heart.” By the light of grace we 
see that our soul is the image of Christ in whom we believe and 
hope and have our affection. This is the start:ng point of mys- 
tic life. In this, our interior self is disposed for seeing the su- 
preme beauty, for listening to the perfectly harmonious, ior 
breathing the most sweet-smelling perfume, for tasting the de- 
light of delights, for taking hold of what is most lovable; our 
soul is prepared at the higher states of its inner life; it is made 
ready for the devotion, admiration, and exaltation that are delini- 
ated in the Canticle of Canticles. But the 'oving soul is not satis- 
fied with knowing itself as a living image of God; it aspires to 
contemplate God in Himself, in His Being and Gooviness, in His 
Trinity; these are so many further steps in the mystic ladder. 
“Creatures are related to God,” he cries in a sublime inspiration, 
“as rays that come out from a center. But how much better to 
stand face to face with that immensity of the Divine Goodness in 
the bosom of the one Godhead in the Trinity of Persons.” At the 
last degree of contemplation the most secret (secretissim) and 
most mystic degree, the soul not only forgets the world and for- 
gets herself, but in the excess of her contemplation (in excessu 
contemplationis) she loves with deepest affection Christ cruci- 
fied: “I myself,” he tells us, “and others have heard say that 
our father Francis (he is speaking of Francis of Assisi) has in a 
way seen Christ face to face; he has entered into the bosom of 
God by a superabundant vision of contemplation: he has been for 
us a living example of active life. What did he experience? Who 
can answer? For here,” says the latter saint in conclusion, “na- 
ture avails nothing, and psychological analysis (industriai) 
counts for very little; one must ask little from research, much 
rather from spiritual unction; one must assign little to the 
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tongue, rather to interior joy; little can be said or written, 
we must fix our gaze on the gift of God. 

Such analyses as these reveal in the author a gift of concen- 
tration, and this leads us to remark another feature of mysti- 
cism: the interior man forms the whole object of attention. All 
the mystics put into practice the counsel of St. Augustine: 
“Spend not thyself on outward things, enter within thyself; for 
it is in the interior man that the light abideth.” 

All endeavor to free themselves from the entanglements of 
the flesh, to mortify the body, which St. Francis calls so ingenu- 
ously “brother ass.” In all the mediaeval monasteries and con- 
vents; bodily mortification and discipline were commonly prac- 
ticed, but the chosen mystics, such for example as St. Clare of 
Assisi, the spiritual daughter of Francis, treated their poor 
bodies with a rigour that tended to become dangerous, so that 
sometimes superiors had to impose some moderation. 

It remains to speak of a last characteristic which forms, as it 
were, the casing of the mediaeval mystic teaching, namely the 
employment of allegory, imagery and symbolism. And indeed, 
the high realms of contemplation are veiled in mystery; they can 
be known only to the inner circle of the initiated. 

We need but to glance through the long vocabulary of the 
mystic works of the great period in order to see, even in their 
very titles, the fondness of the mystics for terms of comparison 
and poetical figure. Hugh of Saint-Victor entitles his books: 
The Mystical Ark of Noah; The Earnest-money of the Soul; The 
Love of the Bridegroom for the Bride—De arca Noe mystica; 
De arrha animae; De amore sponsi ad sponsam. Thomas de Ver- 
ceuil composes a treatise on the Seven Fruits of Contemplation; 
Richard of Saint-Victor writes on the Mystical Tabernacle; St. 
Bonaventure on The Flaming Fire of Love, and on the Six Wings 
of the Cherubim; as later on St. John of the Cross The Dark 
Night of the Soul, and St. Teresa on The Interior Castle. 

The Comparison of the ladder, of the siz wings, serves to 
mark the degrees of the upward progress of the soul; the nuptial 
images give an understanding of the intensity of love; those of 
the night, of the closed ark, the repose of the soul when she pos- 
sesses God. All are fond of antitheses and seeming paradoxes 
and follow in this respect the lines of Denis the pseudo-Areopa- 
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gite. All drew from taste and savour and perfume the images 
which serve to express mystical joy: they have a relish for the 
presence of God, they know it by experience, all excel in inter- 
preting the nature and books in a symbolical sense. Symbolism 
is a method of considering each corporeal being as an image of 
the supernatural world. A nut is for Adam of St. Victor the 
symbol of Christ, the green envelope corresponding to his human- 
ity, the shell meaning the wood of the cross, the stone his hidden 
divine nature. For Pierre de More the rose is a symbol of the 
martyrs, and Hugh of Saint-Victor sees in the dove an image of 
the Church. Not only the whole nature was deciphered in a mys- 
tical way, but also the Books of the Bible, the Epistles, of St. 
Paul, the treaties of Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagita. Besides 
the literal sense of the Scriptures, and the doctrinal and theo- 
logical sense, the mystics bring out everywhere a hidden sym- 
bolical or mystical sense: a delicate method, indeed, which was 
often fraught with danger, for the symbolical interpretation of a 
text very easily leads to explanations that are fantastic and false. 

Herein lies the danger of mysticism. Symbolical interpreta- 
tion of texts misled some mystics on the way to pantheism: they 
regarded the union of the soul and God as a fusion so intimate 
that it made of God and the soul one and the same being. This 
pantheistic mysticism is not Catholic, but heretic. It developed 
side by side with the Catholic mysticism, just as a rank weed 
grows up along with a choice flower in a fruitful soil. We need 
not add that to deny a fundamental distinction between the es- 
sence of God and the essence of man is to undermine the funda- 
mental Catholic dogmas. 

MAURICE DE WULF, Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 











ERASMUS' 


The matter in the life and character of Erasmus about which 
most controversy has been stirred is that of his exact attitude 
with regard to the religious innovations of his time. 

How far was he responsible for the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion, and when, later, he became more conservative how far was 
he genuine in his protestations of fidelity to the Church? Cer- 
tain it is that as an historical fact neither Catholic nor Protest- 
ant during his life were at all content with him, and to some 
extent this vague hostility has been maintained after his death. 

I think that one key to his writings and mannerisms may be 
found, apart from his own temperament, in his individual his- 
tory. He started with a bias against the monastic life, for the 
manner of his profession in the Augustinian Priory of Steyn was 
most irregular and scandalized the Pope, Leo X, when he was 
informed of it. The manner in which immature youths were 
then cajoled into various orders or almost kidnapped, at the in- 
stigation of parents or guardians, was one of the great scandals 
of the day, and moreover to a man of the fastidious tempera- 
ment of Erasmus the experience of life in a religious house of 
the Low Countries must have been trying. The religious of the 
Low Countries were probably no worse than any others, that is 
to say scamps who were a scandal to their profession existed in 
all orders in every country; how could it be otherwise? but the 
folk of what we now call Holland and Belgium were coarser in 
their habits and tastes than the people of Italy. Erasmus was 
only by accident of birth a man of the Low Countries; in every 
other respect he belonged rather to any other land. 

Let us remember that Erasmus found no serious fault with 
the Augustinians; he was merely bored and objected to some of 
the unpleasantness of their rule, such as fasting, midnight and 
early rising, and more legitimately felt that such a life was im- 
possible for himself whose true vocation was scholarship. 

The fact that the unpleasantness existed is rather a proof 


‘Paper read at a Meeting of St. Thomas’s Historical Society, London, 
—— 5, 1923. 
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that these Augustinians were following their rule seriously, and 
at this time it is not necessary to say how vastly the scandals 
connected with the orders have been exaggerated. We hear com- 
paratively little in contemporary grumbles about the failings of 
the seculars though in some places, and especially in England, 
the seculars were more open to criticism. 

Erasmus also suffered much in health throughout his life. 
some sort of gastric trouble, and this often made him petulant 
and bitter; for a scholar of that period, especially for one who 
was courted by Popes and sovereigns and who was at one time 
the arbiter of the learned world, he was not inordinately vain 
and was, with rare exceptions, restrained in his polemical writ- 
ings. We can think of many others, such as Poliziano in a rather 
earlier period who for vanity and bitter temper with downright 
scurrility, began where Erasmus left off. Erasmus, like all men 
of what is sometimes called the artistic temperament, was often 
perverse and at times delighted to shock the more old fashioned 
and was to this extent, at the mercy of his temperament, insin- 
cere. In other words what he wrote or said at a particular time 
he meant at that particular moment, and if at another place and 
at another time he wrote and spoke in an opposite cause he 
equally meant what he then said. Such temperaments are indis- 
ciplined, and if they be of sufficient importance in the world 
dangerous, but not necessarily humbugs or hypocrites. We may 
think of many examples in more modern times. Erasmus has 
suffered from the common confusion of thought between incon- 
sistency and insincerity. 

People have often made the mistake of not distinguishing 
between Erasmus’s serious works and those which have acquired 
fame but were really thrown off as literary squibs or jests. 

Consider his Luther correspondence; his De Libero Arbitrio; 
his correspondence with Melanchthon; with Lewis Ber; with the 
Dominican, Faber; his book Querula Pacis, Erasmus was a life 
long pacificist, a rare thing in those days; his Encomium Matri- 
moniae; the Enchiridion Militis Christiani; the Spongia Adver- 
sus Aspergines Hutteni, light but highly serious because Hut- 
ten’s scurrility had to be stopped, and yet Erasmus regretted 
that extraordinary person’s hostility, to mention no more, and 
compare these with the Encomium Moriae or the Colloquia or 
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Julius Exclusus if indeed, as is most probable, Erasmus must 
be credited with that naughty dialogue. 

The Encomium was the result of a short stay at Sir Thomas 
More’s house at Chelsea and was never intended to do more than 
amuse his host and other friends of Erasmus; its wide circula- 
tion and posthumous fame Erasmus never foresaw, but the Pope 
was one of the early readers who were the most pleased. It 
seems to me to be impossible to regard it as a serious attack on 
religion or the Catholic Church for it is obviously not serious 
about anything; even the title is equivocal and is meant to a 
considerable extent to convey the idea that the jests and satire 
on a blank obscurantism are as much in praise of Blessed 
Thomas More as in praise of Foly. Certain it is that the mar- 
tyred Chancellor much enjoyed the book and his views are with 
difficulty distinguishable from those of Erasmus; more he ex- 
pressed pleasure in reading the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, 
a work which disgusted Erasmus. So dangerous it is to apply 
our ideas of the convenances in discussing religious or semi-re- 
ligious matters to the Sixteenth century. 

The praise of Foly was in reality a satire of extremes,—in 
short of all kinds. The mania for sport, not of course precisely 
the same form which is worshipped in our own days, the futility 
of the mere bookworm, the tyranny and greed of kings and 
princes; it may well be that More’s resistance to the royal ty- 
ranny in matters outside the civil power was strengthened by 
the views of his friend; all such subjects as well as the scholas- 
tics, the monks and the mendicants come under the review of 
Erasmus. These latter are made to appear very foolish at the 
Day of Judgment owing to their trust in the mere habit and ob- 
servances of their respective orders and their neglect of faith 
and charity. Again, this goes no further than Blessed Thomas 
More who wrote, as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, to a 
young theologian: Erasmus only ridicules the superstitious use 
of ceremonies. There is no fear of the devil getting hold of you 
if you merely alter your dress, fear rather to lie and commit 
crimes. 

The attack on the Grammarians or common schoolmasters 
was very much deserved and the need for reform in education 
was most pressing. Colet’s foundation of St. Paul’s school about 
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this time, 1511, came very happily; he was one of Erasmus’s 
greatest friends and of a very similar type of mind. Colet, how- 
ever, would be more modernist than Erasmus cared to be and 
was annoyed at his praise of the Aurea Catena, 

The skit on Julius ii, for there is no concealment, was a pro- 
test against the political activities of a warlike though very great 
Pope. Foly attacks him as a territorial prince, but in his capac- 
ity as St. Peter’s successor and Vicar of Christ there is no at- 
tack at all. Here again it is a matter of taste, and we must 
realise the kind of times and the state of society in the Sixteenth 
century. 

There are some more pronounced attacks on purely religious 
matters in the Encomium and these had better been considered 
with the Peregrinatio Religionis in the Colloquies. Here also 
Erasmus was writing in a light strain partly from recollection, 
partly perhaps from some actual journal, but the publication did 
not take place earlier than five years after his actual pilgrimage. 

The matters attacked by Foly are chiefly the following: the 
idea of attributing extraordinary virtues to certain shrines and 
thither making pilgrimages when a person’s duty was rather at 
home; the transference of some pagan cultus to a Christian form 
(St. George as another kind of Hercules is the example given) 
and the evil of fictitious indulgences and pardons and especially 
of their sale. To take the last point first. It was a great abuse 
at the period and contributed largely to the blazing up of the 
Revolt in Europe. Erasmus was right and the practice was con- 
demned and abolished at Trent. Nothing can be more severe 
than its condemnation by the Council. The previous point is 
capable of a wide solution and betrays the classical mind of 
Erasmus. It is not an uncommon accusation at the present time 
and clearness of thought is here most essential. If it be meant 
that many Saints have no other existence than as the heroes 
and demigods of antiquity the proposition is clearly absurd and 
erroneous; but if it be only intended to say that some parts of 
an ancient local cultus, in externals, have been transferred to the 
honour of a real] Christian saint of the same locality then it is, I 
imagine, a fairly clear and harmless proposition. St. George is 
always unfortunate in literature and it is obvious that certain 
saints are, so to speak, much more established than others; who 
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would deny that San Carlo is a very real, definite and historical 
character? who could affirm that of St. George? endless other 
examples must occur to the mind of the reader. 

The first point is not an attack on religion. Erasmus him- 
self went on pilgrimage, to which we are coming in due course, 
and all really religious folk have a wish to do so and derive bene- 
fit therefrom; but it is superstition for anyone who clearly 
ought not to leave his own place and yet desires the protection 
and help of Our Lady or of San Carlo to suppose that she is not 
equally powerful in his own village as at Loreto or that San 
Carlo can do nothing outside the Cathedral of Milan. This is ap- 
parently all that Erasmus meant. 

We now come to the two pilgrimages, one with the Eton boy, 
Aldrich, later bishop of Carlisle, to Our Lady of Wasingham, 
1513, and another with Gratianus Pullus, Colet himself, to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. His account in the Colloquy on the sub- 
ject of the first, at any rate, is partly fact and partly imagina- 
tion. He did hang up his votive hymn in Greek to the Blessed 
Virgin as he told Ammonius that he intended, and he was struck 
by the modern appearance of the house which was said to have 
been transported in the course of a snowy winter’s night (there 
is a common origin in the story of these Sante Case and it is 
not of any high antiquity), and he enquired what was the au- 
thority for the relic of the milk of the Blessed Virgin. Erasmus 
then describes another visit, when the Prior or sub-Prior asked 
him if he were the man who had hung up a Hebrew votive tablet 
and told him of the great pains which all the canons had taken 
to decipher it. Erasmus translates the ode and in reward is 
given a piece of wood on which the Mother of God had rested. 
This is a purely imaginary visit and is intended to be a good se- 
quel to the rest. Erasmus, like the superior person, could not 
refrain from a joke at the Canon’s ignorance of Greek which was 
quite possible, though most improbable that no one could have 
elucidated it in the course of two years. It was also a joke of 
Erasmus, or possibly a fact, that the opponents of the new learn- 
ing called anything which they could not understand Hebrew. 
This episode has no bearing on Erasmus’s real veneration for 
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Our Lady, which is made clear by the pious words of the ode 
itself.* 

His other pilgrimage, that to Canterbury, is of « different 
category and the nature of Colet was much more iconoclastic 
than that of Erasmus. In this case the authenticity of the chief 
relics was beyond doubt. The well known story of Colet’s dis- 
gust when the Prior offered him a rag as a relic of St. Thomas 
and his greater annoyance at an old mendicant friar who offered 
him a shoe to kiss, the last certainly spurious, did not affect 
Colet’s view as to the chief relics; he most certainly believed in 
their authenticity, but he regarded the whole matter as a kind 
of bye path of religion and thought that the vast wealth in the 
treasury could be turned to more useful purposes. These are 
the views of the Dean of St. Paul’s, perhaps in regard to the 
treasure he was thinking, prophetically, of Henry VIII, which 
we may approve or condemn. The more important matter for 
this paper is for us to observe that Erasmus was ever on the con- 
servative side, and in both cases it was he who smoothed matters 
over with an offering and kind words. The two friends pro- 
ceeded to discuss the subject on their homeward way but Eras- 
mus deprecated rough or sudden remedies, and whilst admitting 
with Colet the danger of superstition in such pilgrimages re- 
garded it as mainly harmless. In every sight we get of Erasmus 
and the reforming party, to be wholly distinguished from the 
subsequent Reformation party, whether in conversation with 


*A parallel to this attitude of Erasmus is that of Sir Thomas More 
during his visit to Coventry, 1517. The town then was the habitat of a 
local but widely popular cultus of Our Lady and the most extravagant 
promises were given by the priests who were in charge of the shrine to 
pilgrims; namely, that if they were to perform certain devotions which 
were not of a very exacting nature they were assured of eternal salvation. 

More saw the danger of superstition in an otherwise pious devotion, 
especially as many made no apparent effort to mould their lives in ac- 
cordance with the commands of the Church. One evening a monk came 
and tackled More on the subject, who merely said that he could easily 
understand a Prince forgiving many injuries to one who reverenced his 
Mother, but never heard of any Sovereign who promised his perpetual 
countenance to the acts of those who professed reverence to his Mother 
while systematically despising his own authority. 

Blessed Thomas More, of course, meant that devotion to the Mother of 
God and regard for His commandments were wholly inseparable and that 
to serve one without the other was an impossibility. 

Erasmus himself also on one occasion when asked how the Blessed 
Virgin best liked being honoured, replied: the truest form of devotion 
lies in imitating her perfections. 
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Colet or with Blessed Thomas More or with others he always 
appears on the conservative side. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the serious works of 
Erasmus, not necessarily on theological subjects, and to those in 
lighter view, we must now turn to his New Testament, 1516. 
This consisted of a new Latin translation as well as the Greek 
text with a preface to each Epistle and Gospel. The value of 
this Novum Instrumentum was increased by the Paraclesis and 
in the second edition was further enhanced by the Ratio Verae 
Theologiae; what I mean is that the actual Greek text was by no 
means accurate or complete, it was a feat of scholarship at the 
time but the interest lay rather in the prefaces and explanations, 
and it invented a new method of studying the scriptures.’ 

Dr. Eck wrote very nicely on the subject but complained of 
the neglect of St. Augustine: All the world nearly was Fras- 
mian but Erasmus would not read the works of St. Augustine. 
Erasmus had notably swerved from St. Augustine in preference 
for St. Jerome whom he regarded as a greater student of the 
Scriptures. Erasmus replied in the same friendly spirit, but 
besought Dr. Eck not to split up Christendom into Erasmians 


* Amongst other things Erasmus inquired: Why is so much of our 
time given to the scholastics to the neglect of the Gospels themselves? Who 
are Alburtus, Thomas, Aegidus, Riccardus and Occam compared to Our 
Lord? Who in comparison to St. Peter who received the keys and the 
order to feed the sheep and lambs? or to St. Paul, a chosen vessel? or to 
St. John who wrote of what he had learned from his intimacy with the 
Saviour? If the footprints of Christ could be shown us we should kneel 
down and adore. Why not venerate the living picture of Him in these 
books? If the vesture of Christ is exhibited what trouble will we not 
take to see it? Statues of wood and stone we glad!y adorn with gold and 
gems for the love of Our Lord. These only profess to give us the form of 
His Body; the books give us a living image of His Most Holy Mind. 
Were we to have seen Him with our eves we should hardly have had so 
close a knowledge as the Gospels give us of Christ whom we hear speaking, 
see healing, dying, rising again and ascending, as it were, in our own pres- 
ence. 

We cannot read either the Paraclesis or the Ratio Verae Theologiae 
without being struck by the’ fervour of Erasmus’s attachment to the 
Scriptures. Of course, Reformers subsequently made use of both, especially 
the Paraclesis and it can easily be given an heretical basis when read in 
the light of subsequent events; but we must consider the whole book, i.e., 
Erasmus’s New Testament in its historical setting, combined with the 
method of St. Jerome for which Erasmus pleaded. 

It is not without significance that the Society for the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures which enjoys the special favour of the Holy See should be 
placed under the name and patronage of St. Jerome. 
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and others or to employ any term of division. We are all Chris- 
tians. As for St. Augustine, Erasmus said that he had read his 
works backwards and forwards, so to speak, and had quoted him 
hundreds of times; but St. Jerome devoted thirty-five years to 
the Scriptures. St. Augustine’s Greek was very shaky and he was 
immensely occupied with the work of his bishopric. The argu- 
ment that if some error is in the New Testament the whole is 
vitiated, Erasmus described as an absurd mistake; there are no 
vital errors but at times were formal ones due perhaps to for- 
getfulness on the part of the writer or some name given when 
obviously another was intended. All this does not signify be- 
cause no matter of importance turns on it. 

Dorpius, a theologian of Louvain, was also disturbed on 
similar grounds and a totally different person, Luther, did not 
like the Novum Instrumentum. This was chiefly because Eras- 
mus’s comment on St. Paul’s writings on Faith and Grace did 
not suit Luther’s theory of what he thought St. Augustine’s doc- 
trines of the Free Will to be. Luther was a great Augustinian 
of a sort, but, as Erasmus, at the final break with him over the 
enslaved will, pointed out, misunderstood that Doctor of the 
Church. 

It may, however, be admitted that Erasmus with his marked 
preference for St. Jerome and his manifold interpretation, did 
desire to question in some respects the supremacy of St. Augus- 
tine’s view of the inspiration of Scripture. The marvellous force 
of St. Augustine can only be realized when we consider how he 
held the conscience of Western Christendom for centuries, and 
the greatest of the scholastics had to exercise their most 
acute intelligence and use the most subtle distinctions to soften 
the rigidity of his system. Erasmus and the reforming English 
school, with the Italians, would no doubt have been regarded as 
semi-Pelagian by St. Augustine and that suspicion was in the 
minds of the Reformers. Luther, Calvin, and before them Huss, 
though the chief opponents of Scholasticism, relied on an ex- 
treme form of St. Augustine’s teaching, mistaken as Erasmus 
pointed out; their Protestantism was a sort of Augustinian re- 
action, back to St. Augustine from the semi-Augustinianism of 
the Schoolmen. In more modern times the Jansenists and Puri- 
tans were an extreme reaction. We know that Laud and the Caro- 
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line divines were regarded as Pelagians by the stricter Puritans, 
and so were Bossuet and the French episcopate by the extreme 
Port Royalists. In quite modern times the English Evangelical 
movement was a corrupt following, to use one of their own 
phrases, of St. Augustine. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that throughout all this 
controversy, Leo X was the constant supporter of Erasmus; he 
stopped the outcry of the orders most hostile to him and the sec- 
ond edition of the New Testament came out with the Pope’s full 
approval and with that of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
that of the Bishop of Basel. This fact shows that the Popes 
were never hostile to the spirit of the Renaissance or to the New 
Learning and that they even allowed a considerable latitude; 
when it came to matters of obvious heresy it was different, no 
Pope could be expected to approve of that. The Holy See showed 
wisdom and discrimination, and in Rome, as frequently before 
and since, appeared a mild reasonableness in striking contrast 
to the lower intelligence and partisan hostility of the more 
mediaevally minded of the Churchmen and the frantic icono- 
clasm of the heretical party. 

This was really and truly Erasmus’s point all through. He 
saw and deplored certain abuses, he despised, with perhaps un- 
necessary arrogance, the ignorance in scholarship and the ob- 
scurantism of the ultra conservative, but he feared above all the 
disruption of the Body of Christ which he regarded with dismay 
as inevitable if the more violent Reformers came into actual 
collision with the conservative. All these matters ought to be 
the care of the learned and moderate, of superior persons like 
himself, for he saw well that the Pope with the help of the 
splendid conservative reformers, Erasmus’s own intimates, 
aione could abolish abuses, enlighten the more obscurantist or- 
ders and individuals and extinguish heresy. It was a tragedy of 
the century that with so much in his favour, Erasmus just failed 
to be one of the men whose lives have changed the world’s course, 
and still more that the Council of Trent which ended abuses and 
cleared up the dark corners of mediaeval beliefs and supersti- 
tions came too late to avert the great disruption of the Church. 
By that time the civil authority in reformed countries had ac- 
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quired too deep an interest in heresy and the fate of future mil- 
lions was sealed. 

In the days of Erasmus matters were far more fluid than at 
the present time, and the line between what was de fide and 
what was not was hardly drawn, so that a very great latitude 
was allowed, on the one side, towards what would now be heresy, 
and a great scope given, on the other side, for promoting what 
would now seem mere superstition or at the best a doubtful pious 
opinion. All the learned or cultured world were furthermore so 
steeped in classicism, or the affectation of it, that Christian 
phraseology had almost given way to the expressions of Pagan 
poets and philosophers, and of this world Italy was naturally 
the centre. This culture had spread from its native Florence to 
the Roman court and Leo X and Clement VII, as became mem- 
bers of the illustrious Medici family, were thoroughly Renais- 
sance in spirit. It is strange that in the North the interest in 
religion shown by Erasmus, Colet and others should give rise 
to suspicion of heresy, and that mainly because their interests 
were in the Fathers, in the early Church and in the Scriptures. 
Erasmus thought that the knowledge of Greek ought to be em- 
ployed primarily on the text of the New Testament and on the 
writings of the Fathers; classical learning, as an end in itself, 
appealed to him far less than to the other famous scholars of the 
Renaissance. All this successive Popes clearly saw, that is why 
he was protected and honoured by them. They understood his 
real merits and sincerity and perceived his orthodoxy under the 
brilliant play of wit and paradox, fireworks in which Erasmus 
delighted. He was only artificial in the sense in which he was 
the admitted leader of a brilliant school of letters and the Arbi- 
ter Elegantium of a rather artificial society. It is to be regretted 
that he could not be simple, but a man of his temperament will 
rarely rise above the society of which he is the most cultivated 
and able product. Erasmus’s outlook was in fact secular using 
that term in its original sense. 

The separation of religious and secular interests at that time 
was strongly marked, but secular had not then the meaning of 
anti-Christian which it signifies in ordinary language today. 
Men in the religious life were expected to follow it and to have, 
so to speak, a monopoly of it, and by their prayers, by the sacri- 
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fice of the Mass and by their good works to make up for those 
who in the world were hardly expected to attain to a life higher 
than that of a sort of natural virtue. The men in the world, the 
vast majority, not necessarily at all anti-Christian at heart, 
found their time and interests so absorbed in the ways of the 
world, in the wholly non moral politics of the time, in the de- 
lights of a semi-pagan art and a wholly pagan learning that they 
regarded the super-natural life as a thing outside their ken, and 
in turn relied upon the lives of the religious and their interces- 
sions to make up for their own neglect, or, perhaps, took con- 
solation in mechanical devotions or even in superstitious prac- 
tices. This wholly non moral state of society and politics is not 
unfamiliar to us today but it is not attractive, for it has the vices 
of the Renaissance and is devoid of its brilliancy. 

Without a clear conception of the state of Europe in the first 
half of the Sixteenth century, of the society, of the world poli- 
tics, of the educated and cultured classes and of the vast ignor- 
ance and boorishness of the masses, it is hopeless to arrive even 
approximately at understanding the kind of life which Erasmus 
lived and the type of mind which he possessed. 

In one notable instance Erasmus influenced the thought of 
future generations, and indeed his influence in matters of the 
mind has had a greater effect in more recent times than in his 
own day. To himself he must have seemed something of a fail- 
ure; for he lived long enough to see ignorance, mob violence, 
fanaticism and a rampant nationalism, all that he most disliked, 
apparently triumphing in Europe, whilst the voice of reason and 
moderation was hardly louder than a whisper. We must now 
consider this notable instance. 

Shortly after the second edition of the New Testament, 
Erasmus wrote his Institutio Principis Christiani for the 
benefit of the young Archduke Charles, as became a subject of 
the Holy Roman Empire, but the Kings of England and France 
and the Pope himself, as a temporal sovereign, and we are apt 
to forget how prominent that aspect of the Holy Father was in 
the Sixteenth century and for long after, were expected to pro- 
fit by it. 

It lays down the sane and Christian ideals in home and 
foreign politics by which a Christian prince should guide his 
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conduct; it is practical and avoids the unearthly idealism of 
Télémaque in whose Salentum the members of every nation 
would feel uncomfortable, perhaps the excellent Fenélon would 
have also avoided other mistakes in the education of the Duke of 
Burgundy if he had studied Erasmus. It avoided too the pure 
fantasy of his friend’s Utopia, but later, in the early Seventeenth 
Century the influence of Erasmus and More became felt. 

At the time of the appearance of the Jnstitutio another fa- 
mous and more notorious small work was written but not yet 
published. Machiavelli had formed into a system the principles 
on which the statesmen whom he knew conducted their policy. 
Machiavelli himself did better than he wrote, but there you had 
set forth, in the matchless clarity of the Tuscan tongue and 
Florentine intellect, a manual which told you how to succeed 
and which utterly ignored all moral values. Machiavelli mea- 
sured a person’s intellect by the devices which they adopted for 
deceiving others. The appearance of such a book, though very 
likely no statesman followed these lines because Machiavelli re- 
commended them, they knew all about it, showed the worst 
bankruptcy of the brilliant materialism of Renaissance Europe. 
Human nature even would react against such doctrine and it did 
react. 

Hugo Grotius,* a fellow countryman of Erasmus, who may be 
regarded as the founder of modern international law was able 


‘Hugo Grotius was born at Delft, 1583, and died in exile ,1645. He 
was one of the many distinguished men of history who had more glory 
abroad than in his own land, during his life. 

He was imprisoned but escaped after the fanatic Gomarists’ triumph 
over the Arminians at Dordrecht. He was well received in France and 
afterwards held a position under Oxenstierna, in the Swedish service, who 
sent him to the French court. 

He was of course a Protestant but of a reasonable and even, to some 
extent, of a Catholic nature, and detested the more marked vagaries of 
Protestant heresy. He wrote in ridicule of the then popular identification 
of the Pope with Anti-Christ. His more famous works are Mare Liberum, 
still a burning question, De jure Belli et Pacis, Introductio Juris Na- 
turae, De jure Praedae as well as innumerable others. 

Grotius was deeply read in all the classics and in the Fathers, and 
his works on law are full of quotations and illustrations from these 
sources. He made a more humane spirit to prevail amongst the nations, 
and even if his writings were unable to prevent the ravaging of the 
Rhein Pfaz or the partition of Poland they were not useless and his 
influence right down to the Hague Conferences has been wholly salutary 
and lasting. 
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to prove the unworkableness of such a system, to induce think- 
ing men to reject it and to adopt instead a Christian basis for 
international dealings. He had Erasmus to build upon and 
Blessed Thomas More’s example that the obviously unjust de- 
mands of a prince, those which were outside the scope in which 
he had a truly divine claim to be obeyed, must be resisted. The 
two political fetishes of success at any price and the absolute 
supremacy of the civil power at any cost were to a great extent 
dethroned and buried. Their ghosts have however hovered about 
the states of the Europe of our own days. Nevertheless for 
much that is fair and good about the moral consciousness of the 
international law of modern times we owe a great debt to the 
genius of Erasmus. 

We are now in some position to be able to see how far the 
reproach that was made against Erasmus of having laid the egg 
which Luther hatched can be substantiated, and also the counter 
accusations of the Reformers who claimed Erasmus as one of 
themselves, but who, owing to a lack of courage and a liking for 
a quiet life, drew from the work. The Reformers’ early en- 
thusiasm for Erasmus was really founded on a misunderstand- 
ing; Erasmus’s genuine desire for reforms in discipline, for the 
abolition of abuses and the purifying of doubtful devotions was 
interpreted as a wish for doctrinal innovations. The more the 
Reformers pressed on the more conservative became Erasmus. 
Again and again he wrote that he would stand on the rock of 
Peter, that he would never be so mad as to rebel against Christ’s 
Vicar, that he had no intention of departing from communion 
with the Church and that he knew nothing of Luther. Once in a 
moment of irritation he went to far as to say that he was afraid 
that Luther was possessed by Satan. He ceased to have closer re- 
lations with his original friends and correspondents who defi- 
nitely went over to heresy with the sole exception of Melanch- 
thon, whom he thought to be so near to himself, with their com- 
mon conservative instincts, that he hoped he might be re- 
strained. It may well be that Erasmus’s increasing conserva- 
tism was partly due to the fact that he did realize how by his 
mordant wit and frivolity he had helped to unchain a movement 
which he deplored and detested. Apart from all else the bring- 
ing of religious controversy into the open and, as he thought, 
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barbaric and ignorant world was peculiarly objectionable to his 
fastidious nature. In scholarly and cultured circles he thought 
that such intricate matters should be debated and that popular 
passions should be avoided at all costs. He rightly regarded 
the theology of the pavement as very dangerous. He was wholly 
devoid of enthusiasm; his outlook was purely intellectual and 
critical; his health poor and his temperament nervous; such a 
man could never have become a popular power in any cause, but, 
with the support of the Popes and Cardinals and all the best of 
the higher clergy, it was a vast misfortune that he could effect 
nothing in the way of a reasonable settlement for which he 
hoped. 

It is wholly wrong to suppose that Erasmus was indifferent 
to moral questions; what is sometimes called a practical religion 
appealed very much to him, but in the chaos which he saw 
around him, rival factions in the new fangled religion howling 
against each other in the spiritual waste, the extravagance of 
even the more reasonable reformers, the sheer insanity of the 
extremists and against them the bleak obscurantism of his own 
Catholic adversaries, he regarded intellectual honesty as the 
most pressing need. After all, if Erasmus encouraged the out- 
break of heresy it was simply owing to his preeminence in 
Europe; for his ideas were not to be distinguished from those 
of Sir Thomas More, (and who would deny his Catholicity?) and 
were more conservative than those of Colet; some indirect share 
in the catastrophe he may have had but without his intention. 
To me the hostility of the Reformers is very much more easy to 
understand after his deadly blow at the heart of Luther’s sys- 
tem, and such it is admitted to be by so eminent a Protestant 
historian as Froude, than the suspicions or veiled hostility with 
which he was regarded by the Catholic world. We are not bound 
to be troubled by the personal views of the stray theologians, 
eminent or obscure, who set upon Erasmus; the consistent sup- 
port and approval of successive Popes makes it impossible for us 
to regard Erasmus as unorthodox. 

His lonely death in the heretic town of Basel, whither he had 
gone to consult with his publisher Froben, whom he had pre- 
viously warned against Luther, and which he was prevented by 
his last illness from leaving and returning to Freiburg as he had 
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hoped, was the final tragedy of his life. His sunset was indeed 
a contrast to its noon day splendour. During his fatal illness he 
continued to work on a commentary of Psalm XIV De Puritate 
Ecclesiae Christianae and at an edition of Origen which was 
finished by his great friend, Beatus Rhenanus, who after the 
triumph of the Reformation at Basel managed to return to 
Strasbourg. The works of Erasmus on the Latin and Greek 
Fathers, which we have had no time to mention, are perhaps his 
most valuable contribution to scholarship. Erasmus spent some 
days in reading the old letters of those whom he had most loved, 
now dead or separated from him, and wondered when God would 
be pleased to call him in his turn. We must remember that Eras- 
mus never really recovered from the shock of the judicial mur- 
der of his greatest friends, Blessed Thomas More and Blessed 
John Fisher. Paul III desired to make him a Cardinal, but 
Erasmus knew that his strength was gone and that his work was 
over. After his death, July 1536, the brief of the same Pope was 
found which appointed him Prior of his old Augustinian Order 
at Deventer with an income of fifteen hundred ducats. Erasmus 
never had made this public. He left all his possessions to the 
old and infirm poor, to orphans and to promising young folks 
and he was buried in the desecrated Cathedral. 


MAURICE WILKINSON, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
London, England. 























REGULARS AND THEIR APPROPRIATED CHURCHES 
IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND' 


In England during the Middle Ages regulars had little to do 
with the service of parish churches; even conventual churches 
which were also parochial were with but few exceptions served 
by secular vicars. So far indeed as present evidence goes, and it 
is not likely to be materially added to, at the end of the thirteenth 
century regulars, of all kinds, could hardly have been serving as 
vicars more than sixty parish churches and chapels out of the 
many hundreds of which the monasteries to which they belonged 
were perpetual rectors. 

The monasteries were rectors because the churches had been, 
in technical language appropriated to their uses; that is, they 
were permitted to use the revenues of the churches for their own 
purposes subject to the maintenance of a vicar to exercise the 
cure of souls. As the greater number of these churches were 
directly or indirectly the gift of laymen, it is necessary for the 
proper understanding of the matter to shortly examine the rela- 
tions between laymen and the churches on their estates and the 
attitude of the Church in regard to those relations. 

At the end of the fifth century it was ordained by Pope St. 
Gelasius I that the founder of a church should have no rights 
therein other than those enjoyed by all the faithful.* In the 
course of time, however, the lords of the soil, whether founders 
or not, claimed the churches as their own possessions and dis- 
posed of the revenue accruing from land, tithes, oblations and 
stole-fees as they chose, treating all as their own property; and 
by the middle of the ninth century things were indeed so bad 
that councils and individuals alike protested that what was in- 
tended for the maintenance of divine worship, of the poor and 
the sick was spent on dogs, horses, and courtesans. A series of 
popes in the second half of the eleventh century took strong 
measures for the ending of these abuses; but they seem to have 
lingered on, for so late as the second or third decade of the 


*Paper read at a meeting of the St. Thomas’s Historical Society on 
February 9, 1923. 


*Gratiani Decretum, C. 16 q. 7 ¢. 26. 
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twelfth century we find Calixtus II ordering that churches 
should not be turned into fortresses.’ 

By the end of the eleventh century, however, it was clearly 
established in law that no layman could confer a church on a 
clerk and that, were this done, excommunication was incurred 
by both giver and receiver; and further, that no layman could 
possess any interest in the property of a church. By the middle 
of the twelfth, the canonists had settled that the only right a 
layman could have was the advowson or right to present a clerk 
to the bishop for institution, the bishop having power to reject.* 
Abuses do not die easily and recrudescence followed upon oppor- 
tunity, which for England came with the troubles which followed 
the dispute between St. Thomas of Canterbury and Henry II, as 
may be seen from the terms of a letter written by Pope Alex- 
ander III to the Bishops of England, in 1168, ordering them to 
compel the resignation of clerks who had accepted churches from 
laymen, making use if necessary of the greater excommunica- 
tion.’ Eleven years later the same pope dealt with the matter in 
the third council of the Lateran,’ when a canon was formally en- 
acted forbidding Hospitallers, Templars and other religious to 
accept churches from laymen without the bishop’s consent: this 
was promulgated in a council of London held in 1200.’ 

If we take stock then at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury we find that it had become established law that the only 
right a layman could have in a church and consequently, what- 
ever he may have wished or intended, all that he could ever have 
licitly given was the advowson—a very poor form of endow- 
ment, even if the bishop allowed the monastery to have an an- 
nuity from the revenue as frequently happened. And that the 
grants of churches made by founders of monasteries from the 
end of the twelfth century onwards were intended to be endow- 
ments can hardly be seriously disputed. Pope and bishop, how- 
ever, came to the rescue and allowed churches to be appropri- 
ated to the uses of the monastery; and when a monastery 


* Ibid., C. 10 q. 1 ce. 14. 

*The most celebrated of these canonists was the Sienese Roland Ban- 
dinelli, who in 1159 became Pope and took the name of Alexander III. 

* MIGNE, Pat. Lat., 200 col. 484. 

*MANSI, Conc. xxii col. 228 (Canon 9), 

"Ibid. ool. 720, 
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wanted to appropriate, advowsons were useful to barter with, 
for a bishop would sometimes grant a rectory in exchange for 
the advowsons of others." When appropriation was allowed 
it was usually, if not invariably, with the object of increasing the 
monastic revenue; for instance in 1188 Clement III gave the 
abbey of St. Albans permission to appropriate three churches, 
one for the clothing of the monks, another for the entertainment 
of guests, and a third for the monastic kitchen. But sometimes 
part of the spoil went elsewhere; to the bishop, to the cathedral, 
to the archdeacon. 

A very instructive case is that of the church of Bradbourne in 
Derbyshire the advowson of which was given, in 1205, to the 
prior and canons regular of Dunstable, who a few years later 
wanted something a little more substantial than a mere right of 
presentation. So in 1239, the see of Coventry and Lichfield be- 
ing then vacant, they brought it about that Cardinal Otho, then 
papal legate, authorized the archdeacon of Derby to put them in 
possession of the church, which he did. The prior and convent 
then placed some canons therein and secured the produce of the 
church. But the proceedings do not appear to have been quite 
in order. It may be gathered from a letter writter in 1249 by 
Innocent IV to Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln’® that the consent 
of the cathedral chapter to an appropriation was necessary, and 
probably in this case the consent of one, or both, of the two chap- 
ters of Coventry and Lichfield had not been obtained. How- 
ever this may be, the question of the validity of the appropriation 
was raised in 1278. The canons secured the goodwill of the 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, Roger Longespée, who con- 
firmed the appropriation and undertook to obtain the confirma- 
tion of his two chapters. As a reward for his services he re- 
ceived the handsome gratuity of two hundred marks. But there 
was obviously something crooked about the transaction, for it 
was agreed between the bishop and the canons of Dunstable 
that it should be given out that the two hundred marks had been 


*For instances of this see the registers of Archbishop Gray and Giff- 
ord of York, printed by the Surtees Society. 

* MATTHEW Paris, Chronica major (Rolls Series) vi.. p. 46. 

* Ibid., p. 152. 
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paid on account of a long standing sequestration of the church 
which the bishop professed to have made: 


Pro praedictis dedimus eleemosyrae episcopi praedictas 
ducentas marcas. Dictum est ab episcopo et a nobis 
praedictam solutionem factam esse ratione cujusdam 
diutini sequestri quod idem episcopus in dicta ecclesia 
de Bradeburne dixerat se fecisse. 


The bishop of Coventry and Lichfield and the canons of Dun- 
stable were not the only persons who profited by this transac- 
tion, which looks uncommonly like simony, for in the following 
year we find that the canons granted an annuity of forty shil- 
lings for life to the proctor who procured the confirmation of 
the archbishop of Canterbury: a payment which was at once 
generous and suggestive of something not quite straightforward. 
The whole story is recorded with absolute frankness by the 
canons themselves in the Annals of Dunstable.’ 

In the case of Bradbourne we are in possession of the chief 
facts, but there must have been many similar cases of which no 
record was preserved; for so early as 1205 Innocent III ad- 
dressed a mandate to Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, 
directing him to put a stop to the traffic in church patronage, 
whilst half a century later Innocent IV addressed another to his 
nuncio in England, a Franciscan friar, instructing him “that ab- 
bots and priors of divers orders had obtained by purchase or 
other crooked contracts rights of patronage in parish churches 
applying them to their own uses and that other abuses of pat- 
ronage and nepotism had been reported.” It is only fair to say 
that the regulars did not stand alone; illegal alienations and ad- 
vowsons to lay persons made by bishops had also been reported. 
Friar John, the nuncio, was ordered to see that these crooked 
contracts were annulled and restitution made, and further to 
report the facts to the pope himself that he might take such 
steps as should be necessary.'* That was in 1253. Eight years 
later, Alexander IV issued a mandate to five English bishops 
reciting that reports had been received of the cupidity of reli- 





“ Annales Monastici, (Rolls Series) iii, 28, 149, 279, 280, 282. 
“Cal. Papal Letters (Public Record Office) i, 23. 
"Cal. Papal Letters i, 303. 
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gious in getting churches appropriated to them involving the ex- 
tinction therein of divine worship, the loss of episcopal rights 
and the closing of the doors of promotion against proficient but 
poor clerks; that in some cases the religious had boasted that 
they had bought the churches; and that the said bishops had 
after inquiry reported confessions of simony. Consequently he 
ordered them to inquire “into the motives for these appropria- 
tions: as to whether they had been obtained under pretext of 
poverty, whether sufficiently endowed vicarages had been in- 
stituted; and as to the number served by the monks [religious] 
themselves.” The five bishops were further instructed to re- 
strain plurality and to regulate the application of the proceeds 
of churches situated four or five miles from the monasteries to 
which they had been appropriated, providing that an eighth or 
at least a tenth part should be devoted to poor parishoners."* 
Not content with this the pope also ordered the provincial of the 
Dominicans and the minister of the Franciscans to inquire into 
the number of churches held by religious; to ascertain how they 
were served; to see that perpetual vicars were appointed; 
further to see that where necessary the emoluments of the 
vicarages were increased with the consent of the bishop. They 
were also instructed to report to the pope that he might take 
such steps as should be necessary.” Seven years later again, in 
1268, the council of London under the presidency of the papal 
legate, Cardinal Ottobono Fieschi, afterwards Pope Adrian V, 
ordered that no bishop should appropriate a church to another 
bishop or to a monastery except in the case of such poverty or 
other lawful cause as might make the appropriation look, not so 
much a breach of the law, as something done from motives of 
pity.’® 

In spite of all, the abuses connected with appropriations con- 
tinued their unhallowed existence and a century later, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1366, Urban V, in order that the cure of souls might not be 
neglected or divine worship diminished, revoked all appropria- 
tions which had not actually taken effect and forbad all ordi- 


“The inquiry was to extend to benefices appropriated to bishops and 
to secular cha 


*Cal. Pap. Lett., i, 375. 
* Mans. I. Conc. xxiii, 1237. 
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naries to make any more during the coming ten years.’" Thirty- 
six years later, in 1402, Boniface IX annulled all unions of bene- 
fices which had been made by himself or his immediate prede- 
sessor, Urban XVI, that is from 9 April 1378 onwards, if either 
they had not already taken effect or having taken effect had 
done so otherwise than by death, the latter provision being ob- 
viously aimed at purchased resignations. He further ordered that 
“under pretext of grants no parish church or perpetual vicarage 
or other benefice with cure, previously held by secular clerks, 
should be served by monks or canons regular, in spite of any in- 
dults which might have been granted to the contrary.”"* Anda 
few years later still, sometime between 1410 and 1415, yet an- 
other general annulment of appropriations was made by John 
XXIITI."* 

These later annulments must probably, in part at any rate, 
be accounted for by the hostility of the civil power: such hos- 
tility was certainly shown in England and it is time that some- 
thing should be said in regard to the attitude of the State. First 
of all, churches and their possessions came within the scope of 
the Statute of Mortmain, or de Religiosis, of 1279; consequently 
a license in mortmain from the Crown became as necessary as 
the ecclesiastical permission for the appropriation of a rectory 
to a religious house. Rather more than a century later, in the 
fifteenth year of Richard II, a statute was enacted reciting that 
by the appropriation of benefices divers damages often had hap- 
pened and daily did happen to the parishoners, and ordering 
that for the future upon the appropriation of a church the 
bishop, having due regard to the value of the benefice, should see 
that a suitable amount was given every year to its poor parish- 
oners.””. In the fourth year of Henry IV” this statute was con- 
firmed and it was further enacted (a) that with one exception” 
all appropriations, made after the first year of Richard II, 


* Cal. Pap. Lett., iv, 180. 

* Ibid., v, 599. 

* Ibid., vi, 284. 

* 15 Rich. II, cap. 6. 

"4 Henry IV, cap. 12. 

"The church of Haddenham appropriated to the archdeacon of Ely. 
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1377,” should be repealed, annulled and disappropriated for 
ever, and (b) that ‘from henceforth’ every church so appro- 
priated should have a secular vicar—a clause which was not re- 
trospective.** The next king, Henry V, in 1419 concluded a con- 
cordat with Pope Martin V* by which, among other matters, it 
was provided that all appropriations made during the schism, 
that is between 21 September 1378 and 26 July 1417 should be 
revoked, and that for the future none should be made by the pope 
motu proprio, but the application should be sent by him to the 
bishop of the place for the latter to inquire into the truth of the 
allegations made in the petition. 

By the appropriation of a church there was thrown upon 
the monastery the duty of providing a vicar for the cure of 
souls, and this appears to have been frequently neglected. The 
council of London held in 1102 ordered that monks who had ap- 
propriated churches should not exploit the revenues thereof so 
thoroughly that the churches and those who served them would 
be left in penury.*® Another council of London held in 1200 
found it necessary to order that a vicar should be instituted by 
the bishop in every church appropriated to religious and that a 
suitable and sufficient maintenance should be provided for such 
vicar.** Five years later Innocent III ordered the bishop of 
Winchester, Peter des Roches, to see that the holders of appro- 
priated churches placed vicars in them—this mandate was not 
confined to his own diocese, but applied generally.** The only 
possible inference is that in some churches the vicar received an 
insufficient wage, and in others, there being no vicar at all, divine 
worship had been abandoned in consequence of the appropria- 
tion. And insufficient payment was not peculiar to England; it 
must have been general, for in 1215 in the Fourth Council of the 
Lateran Innocent III enacted that in every appropriated church 


™It will be noticed that this is practically the same starting point as 
that of the annulment made by Boniface IX (the first year of Richard II 
ended June 21, 1378, and the date of the accession of Urban VI was April 9, 
1378) but im the statute of Richard no exception was made for appro- 
priations which had taken effect. 

™ PHILLIMORE, Ecclesiastical Law, 2nd ed., p. 276. 

* WILKINS, Conc., iii, 391 (London, 1737). 

* MANSI, Conce., xx, 1152. 

" Ibid. xxii, 720. 

* Cal. Pap. Lett., i, 23. 
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the vicar should be irremovable, and that a sufficient portion of 
the revenue should be set aside by the bishop, for his mainten- 
ance.*”* In England this assignment of revenue by the Bishop 
was known as the ordination of a vicarage. 

It must not, however, be supposed that perpetual vicarages 
were unknown in England before this Council of the Lateran: 
there is abundant evidence that they were fairly common.*° 
After the Council, however, one bishop at least, Hugh of Wells, 
Bishop of Lincoln, set about the business of ordaining vicarages 
con amore as is evident from numerous entries on his rolls. 
Others were not so zealous and many churches continued to be 
served by removable stipendiary priests: and in course of time, 
within half a century of the Council, this was formally approved 
by popes and bishops. Later still formal appropriations of 
vicarages were made, usually with the provision that the 
churches.might be served by any priest, regular or secular, re- 
movable at will by the abbot, or prior, and convent; but appro- 
priated vicarages like appropriated rectories came within the 
scope of general annulments. 

The property of the house was the excuse for the under-pay- 
ment of the vicar; and as time went on the matter became a pub- 
lic scandal. It was, therefore, dealt with by parliament which 
enacted at the end of the fourteenth century that on the appro- 
priation of a rectory the bishop should see that the vicar was 
sufficiently endowed, exactly what the Lateran Council had de- 
creed nearly two centuries earlier. 

Some six years after the enactment of this statute an attempt 
was made by the canons regular of Launceston to appropriate 
the vicarages of three of their appropriated churches; and if the 
resistance offered by the parishoners may be regarded as indica- 
tive of the general attitude of the laity the discontent caused by 
the system of appropriations must have been considerable. It 
is worth while telling the story at some length. 

In 1398 the prior and convent of Launceston obtained an in- 
dult from Boniface IX authorizing them to appropriate the vica- 
rages of Liskeard, Linkinghorne, and Tallant, the rectories 


* MANSI, I., Conc., xxii, 1019 (canon 32). 
* See on this point The Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, by the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. (London, 1898) p. 320 and appendix K. 
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having already been appropriated: at the same time the pope 
gave permission for the service of the three churches by the 
canons themselves or by secular priests removable at will.". In 
the course of the next four years his Holiness first of all annulled 
his indult: then he cancelled the annulment and confirmed the 
appropriation; finally being, as he stated, better informed, he 
once more cancelled the indult.** 

The parishoners fearing yet another change appealed to the 
king in parliament. In their petition they set out that: (1) 
The prior and convent of Launceston had asked for the appro- 
priation of the vicarages on the ground that they could not 
otherwise bear the charges of the priory and that the pope had 
acceded to their request. (2) The matter having come before the 
convocation of Canterbury, the archbishop and his suffragons 
had found that the reason given was untrue, as there were only 
fifteen canons and they had 1000 pounds a year.** (3) The pope 
when informed as to this had revoked the appropriation, but the 
canons were then urging him to annul the revocation, and to se- 
cure this being done had sent large sums of money to Rome. 

The people feared that should there be a canon-vicar 
he would be non-resident, and that not only would there be 
general restriction of divine service, but in particular difficulties 
in regard to the baptism of their children and the burial of their 
dead; and further that there would be an end to the hospitality 
which had been exercised by the resident secular vicars. They, 
therefore, begged the king to approach the pope; should it be 
too late for this, then they asked that any penalties provided by 
law might be enforced or some other remedy found that they 
might have their vicars and their services as in times past.** 

In reply to their petition the parishoners of these places were 
informed that a sufficient remedy would be found in a statute 
which had been passed that session.** By this statute, which has 
already been referred to, it was provided that for the future a 
secular vicar should be appointed to every appropriated church 


"Cal. Pap. Lett., v., 156. 

* Ibid., v, 357, 358, 391. 

= According to the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the net value of the priory in 
1534 was 354 pounds. 


™“ Rot. Parl., 4 Hen. iv, No. 74 (Record Commission Edition, iii, 505) 
™=4 Hen. IV, cap, 12. 
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“to do divine service, to inform the people, and to keep hospi- 
tality there. ...and that no religious should in any wise be made 
vicar in any church so appropriated in time to come.” 

Enough has been said to show that the actual working of the 
system of appropriations left much to be desired, but it should 
be remembered that the regular clergy were not the only persons 
who profited by it. Churches were appropriated to colleges, to 
hospitals, to the chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, 
to episcopal sees. At the present day the system would not find 
many supporters, though a relic of it survives in the right which 
a bishop still enjoys of appropriating to his mensa a certain 
number of benefices in his diocese: but one must be careful to 
avoid reading modern ideas into past history. The matter is 
summed up by Freeman in words which could hardly be im- 
proved upon. 


Temporal estates, temporal benefices—for the word 
is just as correctly applied to a lay fee as to a bishop- 
rick or a rectory—were held of the lord by the tenure 
of performing some service, military or otherwise for 
the lord’s behoof. So that those services were effi- 
ciently performed, it was not necessary, it was not 
always possible, that the holder of the fief should per- 
form them in his own person.... A false analogy led 
men to look on ecclesiastical offices in the same feudal 
light. They were looked on as benefices rather than 
offices, as estates held by a certain service, by the dis- 
charge of certain ecclesiastical duties, but provided 
those duties were performed, it was thought to matter 
little whether the holder of the benefice performed 
them personally or by deputy.’’** 


Rectories and canonries were not infrequently bestowed on 
individuals who were unable to perform the annexed duties, on 
bishops, on cardinals, on royal officials, on youths. It is com- 
mon enough to find a boy rector given leave of absence to enable 


him to continue his studies, a vicar doing what had to be done 


* History of the Cathedral Church of Wells, by Edward A. Freeman, 
p. 59, London, 1870. 
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in his parish ; whilst cathedral canories were not only conferred 
on foreign prelates and royal officials, but also on abbots and 
priors of religious houses,*’ who had of necessity to make use 
of the services of vicars. And this was also done, without 
necessity, by the other canons who for the most part resided on 
their prebendal estates, whilst their vicars performed their 
choral duties in the cathedral church. 

If rectories could thus be conferred on individuals who were 
unfit, unable, or unwilling to perform the annexed duties, there 
was no obvious reason why they should not alse be conferred 
on corporations which could, like the individual, perform the 
duties by deputy. And they were in fact frequently so conferred 
on ecclesiastical corporations, both seclar and regular. In the 
case of religious houses it is not difficult to think of reasons 
which may have influenced the bishop: first of all, a desir to 
ease the circumstances of a body of persons vowed to the con..~»«- 
plative life, and then a conviction that such a body would see to 
it that their deputies, the vicars, led a decent life and did their 
work properly. And these reasons would be especially potent in 
the case of new institutions in their first fervour. 

As we have seen, the system led to abuses, and that from an 
early date: but though abuse of the position was obviously com- 
mon, we have certainly no grounds for assuming that it was gen- 
eral. As Father Thurston writes,** “the evil was not inherent 
in the institution itself, but contingent and accidental, resulting 
in most cases from the decay of the religious spirit in particular 
monasteries. As long as a community of monks or canons con- 
sisted on the whole of God-fearing men living under regular dis- 
cipline, they might very reasonably be depended upon to provide 
for the adequate discharge of those duties which were involved 
in the cure of souls either in propria persona or by deputy.” 

But there was one danger in the system of appropriating 


benefices to religious houses which was quite independent of the 


"The abbots of Athelney and Munchelney and apparently the abbot 
of Cizencester had prebends in Wells Cathedral; the prior of Ivy Church 
that of Uphaven in Salisbury Cathedral, of which too the abbot of Bec 
was a prebendary; the priors of Hexham and Nostell had their stalls in 
the Cathedral of York; and the priors of Bruton were for a time canons 
of Coutances in Normandy. 

* Op. cit., p. 322. 
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merits or demerits of the religious themselves. It prepared the 
way for the transfer of Church property in the reign of Henry 
VIII; and, as the dissolution of the monasteries in any given 
country does not necessarily imply the abandonment of the 
Catholic faith, the same result might have come about even if 
England had remained Catholic. Writing on this matter, Pro- 
fessor Savine says:** “If the laity had always been entirely un- 
connected with the use and management of the spiritual income 
of monasteries it might have been difficult to transfer the tithes 
into lay hands....... But as a matter of fact the laity long be- 
fore the dissolution had succeeded in getting access to the 
spiritual income of the monasteries without being helped in any 
way by the government.” And he shows that this was inevit- 
able. The collection of tithes was, he points out, a complicated 
business unsuitable for a monk, consequently they were either 
collected or farmed by laymen.  Benefices were indeed fre- 
quently farmed and so became assimilated to lay property, and 
then, when the dissolution came, tithes, which were meant for 
the Church, the poor and the infirm, passed forever into lay 
hands. One can, he says, conceive a dissolution of religious 
houses without an absolute abandonment of Catholic truth, but 
had that been the policy of Henry VIII, it is highly improbable 
that the appropriated tithes could have been saved. 


EGERTON BECK, M.A.., 


President St. Thomas’s Historical Society, 
London, England. 


“English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution, pp. 110-118 in 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, Vol. I, (Ed. by P. Vinogra- 
doff), Oxford, 1909. 




















THE SACRED SONGS OF THE MIDDLE AGES' 


“This world still wants its poet-priest,” says Emerson; “a 
reconciler, who shall not trifle with Shakespeare, the player, nor 
shall grope in graves, with Swedenbourg, the mourner; but who 
shall see, speak, and act with equal inspiration.” 

If these words are not wholly true, it is because the land of 
Italy has produced a number of men, of whom each might be 
called a world’s poet-priest. The philosophy of Dante is as deep 
as his poetry is lofty. Tasso displays the power of an ancient 
classic, with the illumination of Christian glory. The sacred 
lyrics of the later Middle Ages, while they continued to show all 
the fervor and faith of the hymns of Ambrose and Gregory, took 
on, in addition, a devotional warmth, a delicacy of sentiment and 
a delicious music, which mark the religious verse of that age as a 
model for all Christian generations. 

Nor was Italy the only country that became notable for the 
production of great Christian song. Whether St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux is the author of the beautiful hymns that go under his 
name, or whether they are the work of other toilers in the Chris- 
tian vineyard, is a matter of indifference to us. It is sufficient 
for us to know and to feel that the songs themselves have brought 
to religious poetry, in the fair land of France, a spiritual enthusi- 
asm which fills the soul of the listener with sincere love for di- 
vine truths. 

Adam St. Victor, the contemporary of St. Bernard, enriched 
the sacred verse of his age, not only with poems remarkable for 
the beauty of the art displayed in them, but with sacred songs 
that enlighten the soul with visions of heavenly splendor. In- 
deed it was to him that St. Thomas Aquinas looked for the model 
of his magnificent Communion hymn, the Lauda Sion. 

While in the earlier centuries of Christianity the form of 
sacred song was fixed in an almost perfect manner, by St. Am- 
brose, St. Hilary, Prudentius, St. Gregory the Great, and others, 
yet it was not until the latter Middle Ages that the splendor of 
style, the warmth of sentiment, and the fervor of religion in its 


*Paper read at Meeting of Catholic Historical Association, New 
Haven, Conn., December 27-30, 1922. 217 
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three great virtues of faith, hope and love, grew up, expanded 
and burst out into full flower in the work of such writers as St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Bernard of Cluny, Adam St. Victor, 
Thomas of Celano, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Jacopone da Todi. 

Right here the question may be fairly asked, which is the 
greatest hymn of all time? Of course, this question should ap- 
ply only to Christian hymns, and should not include the psalms 
and canticles of Seripture. 

Neither do we commonly consider such great canticles as the 
Te Deum, as hymns; although the adaptability of all psalms and 
spirtual canticles to the purposes of singing might properly give 
them a right to the title. St. Augustine’s definition of a hymn as 
“a song with praise to God,” will accord with the usual accept- 
ance of the word. 

Most nations have some favorite of their own, in the vernacu- 
lar, some of which unquestionably show many signs of greatness. 
But being confined to the vernacular takes away the quality of 
universality, which will generally be deemed necessary to true 
greatness, in a hymn of a Universal Church. 

Some years ago a selection of Latin hymns was published un- 
der the title of “The Seven Great Hymns of the Middle Ages.” 
The hymns so published were the “Vexilla Regis,” by Fortuna- 
tus; “Veni Creator Spiritus,” supposed by good judges to have 
been written by St. Gregory the Great, but long attributed to 
Charlemagne; the “Veni Sancte Spiritus,” attributed to King 
Robert of France; the Alleluiatic Sequence, or “Cantemus 
Cuncti,” often attributed to Notker, the father of prose se- 
quences; the “Dies Irae,” of Thomas of Celano; and the “Mater 
Dolorosa” and “Mater Speciosa,” both of which are supposed to 
have been written by Jacopone da Todi. 

The word great is undoubtedly applicable to these hymns; 
but why they should be called the seven great hymns, I cannot 
anderstand. 

Some of the delightful songs of Adam St. Victor might bet- 
ter have been given than, say the “Cantemus Cuncti,” or the 
“Mater Speciosa.” Surely the “Lauda Sion,” written after the 
manner of Adam, but with a power greater than was ever dis- © 
played by the French poet, should have a place among the great- 
est seven of the mediaeval hymns. 
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Another great hymn of the Middle Ages, as great at least as 
some of those mentioned among the seven, is the magnificent 
Passion hymn, the “Pange Lingua,” of Fortunatus, which Daniel, 
the noted hymnologist, reckons among the number of the most 
beautiful. And again, the same may be said of the great Com- 
munion hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas, known by the same title. 

The question of the greatness of a hymn is a difficult one to 
determine. Some readers will be influenced by the thought, some 
by the versification, others, perhaps, by the historical associa- 
tions, and others, still, by the poetic imagery or the religious 
fervency of the work. If a hymn can be found to possess all 
these poetic and religious requirements, it is safe to give it a high 
rank. 

The “Dies Irae,” possesses, in these respects a greater degree 
of perfection, perhaps, than any other known hymn. For ages 
this poem has commanded the admiration of religious men of 
nearly all denominations, as well as persons of taste in general. 
It has been a favorite with the greatest scholars and with the 
humblest men of prayer. Poets and musicians have dwelt upon 
it with loving insistance. It seems to have some strange power 
to stir our nature. Indeed it is said that men become influenced 
with its message without being able to understand the language 
in which it is written. In this respect it resembles music, the 
very sound of the words carrying their meaning to the mind of 
the listener. 

Daniel characterizes the hymn as “The chief glory of sacred 
poetry, and the most precious gem of the Latin Church.” And 
this is a fair statement of the sentiment of most men who have 
written upon the subject. No hymn ever received so many at- 
tempted translations. In the English and German languages 
alone the number runs into hundreds. 

Why has this poem been such a temptation to the translator? 
And why have so many able men, some of them of high poetic 
talent, fallen back, baffled before its wonderful beauties? If one 
would judge of the reason for this he has but to read the descrip- 
tion of the poem given by Dr. Schaff, which is no exaggeration, 
but a calm and critical statement of its qualities. 

“This marvelous hymn,” he says, “is the acknowledged mas- 
terpiece of Latin poetry, and the most sublime of all uninspired 
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hymns. The secret of its irresistible power lies in the awful 
grandeur of the theme, the intense earnestness and pathos of the 
poet, the simple majesty and solemn music of its language, the 
stately metre, the triple rhyme, and the vowel assonances, chosen 
in striking adaptation to the sense,—all combining to produce an 
overwhelming effect, as if we heard the final crash of the uni- 
verse, the commotion of the opening graves, the trumpet of the 
Archangel, summoning the quick and the dead, and saw the King 
of tremendous majesty, seated on the throne of justice and mercy, 
and ready to dispense everlasting life or everlasting woe.” 

This poem has inspired poets of all nations to mould it anew 
in their own tongues, and lifted the greatest musicians into rap- 
tures in their attempts to give it adequate musical setting. Usu- 
ally, however, the musician has been as unsuccessful as the poet. 
The simplicity and grandeur of the original hymn is probably be- 
yond the power of modern tongues; and so, indeed, the sublime 
simplicity of the Gregorian chant may be said to be the only 
musical setting worthy of the majesty of the song. 

Is it then useless to attempt new translations? By no means. 
Every new translation of a Latin Church hymn may be con- 
sidered as a distinct advantage. Each new translator is likely 
to perceive the meaning of the poet from a different point of 
view, and so is often able to bring out the thought in a more or 
less novel manner. 

Again, this hymn itself was probably not wholly written by 
Thomas of Celano or any other one person. It was no doubt the 
result of many old hymns on the Day of Judgment, founded upon 
prophecy and psalm, a favorite theme of the old song-writers of 
the Church. It was the perfection of many imperfect attempts. 

So among all the trials in the way of translation into the Eng- 
lish tongue, there may eventually appear one so nearly perfect as 
to make further attempts needless. When the thought shall have 
been displayed with a fair rendering of the musical, vocal and 
consonantal assonances, together with the rhythm, metre and 
rhyme of the original, there will probably remain no motive for 
further attempts at translation. No one has any desire to gild 
refined gold. 

After having said so much as to the difficulties of a perfect 
rendering, it may be thought audacious for a modern hand to 
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make another attempt. But the temptation still exists; and, as 
I have said, every new translation may be of some advantage. 

I have preserved the trochaic movement, and the triple femi- 
nine rhyme, in this latest translation. I have also tried to pre- 
serve many of the vocal assonances and other musical effects of 
the original. The effort may at least assist toward the final pro- 
duction of the true rendering by a more fortunate hand. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE “DIES IRAE.” 


Day of Anger! Day of sorrow! 
From the ruin comes no morrow! 
This from saint and sage we borrow. 


What shall be the consternation 
When the Judge, in solemn station, 
Makes the vast investigation ! 


Tribes, by trumpet tones of wonder, 
Called from earth and caverns under, 
Rise before the throne of thunder. 


Death and nature faint in fearing 
While the dead are reappearing 
Swift before that awful hearing. 


Open now the book remaineth, 
Which the written sum containeth, 
Whence the world its judgment gaineth. 


When the Lord in session heareth, 
Then each hidden stain appeareth, 
Vengeance every evil seareth. 


What shall be my wretched pleading? 
Whither seek for interceding, 
When the just his trust is needing? 
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Monarch, throned in highest station, 
Freely pouring forth salvation, 
Be my shield from condemnation. 


Ah! remember, Saviour tender, 
Thou for me Thy life didst render ; 
On that day be my defender. 


Weary was Thy quest embroiling, 
Foulness by Thy torture foiling; 
Be not vain Thy sacred toiling. 


Judge of just administration, 
Pardon deign and grant salvation 
Ere the day of desolation. 


Sore my faults offend and grieve me, 
Flush with fear, of strength bereave me; 
In Thy love, O Lord, relieve me. 


Who forgavest Mary sighing, 
And the thief beside Thee dying, 
Cheerest me, on Thee relying. 


Prayers of mine are all unworthy, 
Yet I bow in hope before Thee; 
Lord, for mercy I implore Thee. 


Me among Thy sheep deliver; 
From the goats my station sever; 
On Thy right hand keep me ever. 


When from Thee the doomed are driven, 
And in bitter torments riven, 
Be to me Thy blessings given. 


Hear the moan of my petition 
From a heart of true contrition,— 
Guard me, Father, from perdition. 
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Day of sorrow, day of mourning, 
When from out the grave returning, 
Man in guilt awaiteth sentence, 
Spare him Lord, and deign repentance. 


Gentle Jesus, with the blest, 
Yield Thy servants endless rest. 
Amen. 


While the poetry of Adam of St. Victor shows a profound ac- 
quaintance with the whole circle of theology, and a knowledge of 
Scripture that cannot be characterized as less than wonderful; 
yet there is a freshness and sweetness breathing through it which 
give it a peculiar modern cast. Archbishop Trench, a competent 
hymnologist, is highly laudatory of Adam as a poet. “The ex- 
quisite art,” he says, “and the variety with which for the most 
part his verse is managed, and his rhymes disposed; their rich 
melody, multiplying and ever deepening at the close; the strength 
which he often concentrates into a single line; his skill in con- 
ducting a story; and most of all, the evident nearness of the 
things which he celebrates to his own heart of hearts—all these 
and other excellences render him, as far as my judgment goes, 
the foremost among the Latin poets of the Middle Ages.” 

This is surely lofty praise; but Dr. John Mason Neale, a good 
hymnologist and a capital translator of Latin hymns, says, “If 
this estimate have a fault, it is that it hardly does this wonderful 
poet justice.” 

Adam lived and died in the twelfth century. He was called 
by his contemporaries a Briton. Whether he was an Englishman 
or a native of Britany is not certain; but as he was educated at 
Paris and entered the Abbey of St. Victor at an early age, he was 
probably French. Under his hand the sequence was developed 
into its final and perfect form. 

Here is a translation of one of his shorter poems. It is on the 
Resurrection of our Lord, and is a good example of his treatment 
of a subject. Here he shows the coincidence of the natural and 
spiritual spring, and his fond treatment of nature is a new ele- 
ment in the poetry of early writers: 
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EASTER HYMN.—MUNDI RENOVATIO. 


Spring arrayed in splendor bright 
Fills the world with new delight; 
Christ is risen from the tomb, 
Flowers to greet Him burst in bloom; 
Earth and air in luster shine 

For the festival divine,— 

Nowhere lingers grief or gloom. 


Kindled by reviving fire, 

Breezes from the South respire; 
Freed from Winter’s icy hand, 

Rills are sparkling through the land; 
Cloudlets fleet across the skies, 
Odors from the ground arise,— 

All below is bright and bland. 


Overhead the heavens are fair, 

Calm the sea and mild the air, 

While the dripping dew distills 

O’er the green upon the hills; 

All the vales, where flowers upspring 
To the joys the breezes bring, 

Smile amid the blithesome thrills. 


Loosened from the frost of death, 
Christ the Tempter conquereth, 
Slays his power, and bears away 
Man from his unholy sway; 
From the bondage of the tomb 
Unto him new life is come 

With a new and brighter day. 


Life o’ercometh death, and lo! 

Man is freed from guilt and woe, 
Gaineth what he lost of yore,— 
Paradise is his once more; 

And the Angel of the Lord 

Sheathes again the flashing sword,— 
Guides him to the shining shore. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, was, perhaps, the 
most famous scholar and philosopher of the Middle Ages. He 
was born in 1226, and died while on his way to attend the general 
Council of Lyons in 1274. He was not only great as a philoso- 
pher and a theologian, but he was also an orator of remarkable 
power. It is related of him that while preaching on Good Fri- 
day at Rome, on the love of God for man and man’s ingratitude, 
his whole audience melted into tears to such a degree that he was 
obliged to stop several times, that they might recover themselves. 

But it is neither as a theologian, nor a philosopher, nor an 
orator that I wish to speak of him, but as a poet. In the year 
1260 Thomas was requested by Pope Urban IV, to compile the 
office of the Blessed Sacrament, to be used for the feast and dur- 
ing the octave of Corpus Christi, a festival then newly instituted. 
The request of the Pope was complied with, and the office so com- 
piled by St. Thomas is used in the Church to the present day. 

There has been a pleasant tradition connected with this event, 
which, while probably nothing more than a legend, will bear re- 
peating. It may have grown out of Dante’s graceful act in setting 
the Franciscans to praise the Dominicans, and the Dominicans to 
praise the Franciscans. It may also have partly arisen from the 
coincidence in the deaths of St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the former having died while attending the Council of 
Lyons, and the latter, while on his way there. 

The tradition is this: 

It is said that Pope Urban IV. requested both St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas to compile the office, unknown to each other. And 
when each had notified him that the work was complete, he sum- 
moned them to meet him at a certain time. They appeared, and 
he first called on Thomas to recite the office as he had prepared 
it. St. Bonaventure listened in rapture to the recital. He had 
his own manuscript folded under his robes. But soon he felt 
that no work could compete with that of Thomas, and he began 
to tear up his own manuscript into fragments. 

When Thomas had finished the Pope called on the Franciscan 
to recite what he had prepared. 

“Holy Father,” said Bonaventure, showing the scraps of paper 
into which he had torn his manuscript; “this is all that is left of 
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my work, and after listening to the work of brother Thomas, I 
assure your holiness, this is all that my work is worth.” 

In this office appear the great sacramental hymns, “Verbum 
Supernum Prodiens,” based on the Ambrosian hymn, beginning 
with the same words, and which is now one of the best known 
of all sacred songs, on account of the last two stanzas being used 
at Benediction. The second great hymn, the “Pange Lingua 
Gloriosi,”’ founded on the hymn to the Cross, of Fortunatus, with 
the same opening words, and famous for the last two stanzas be- 
ing sung at Benediction. The third, one of the greatest of all 
hymns, is the Lauda Sion, of which I have attempted a transla- 
tion, following the form, metre, and rhyme of the original. 


SEQUENCE FOR CORPUS CHRISTI 
LAUDA SION. 


Sing aloud, O Sion, praising 
Christ, thy Royal Shepherd, raising 
Hymns of love and songs of joy; 
Let the music sound forever, 
Never ceasing, tiring never, 
All thy powers of praise employ. 


Lo, the theme of all thanksgiving, 
Vivifying bread and living, 

On the holy altar shown! 
Yea, the selfsame bread of heaven, 
At the sacred supper given 

To the twelve by Christ the Son. 


Sing aloud in song sonorous, 

Sing his praise in swelling chorus, 
Sing in love and sweet accord; 

Men of every race and nation 

Hold the feast of Christ’s creation, 
Founded by his holy word. 
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Lo, the King upon his table 

Lays a pasch more new and stable, 
Ending every ancient rite; 

Older laws give place to newer, 

Shadows fly, and worship truer 
Cometh with the wondrous light. 


And to-day, as Christ ordaineth, 
To his memory still remaineth 
Joy, descending from above, 
Still remain for our salvation 
Bread and wine in consecration, 
Making earth a home of love. 


To the faithful Jesus giveth, 
In his love, this truth that liveth,— 
To his blood is changed the wine; 
Bread unto his body turneth; 
Man by living faith discerneth 
All the mystery divine. 


Here, two different species under, 
Hides in signs awaking wonder, 
Christ’s best gift, most excellent,— 
From his flesh and blood he giveth 
Food and drink; in each he liveth 
Whole within the sacrament. 


Never by partaking groweth 

Less the gift which he bestoweth, 
Comes to all the sweet reward; 

Whether single or in union, 

Few or thousands at Communion, 
Every soul receives the Lord. 


And the good and bad receive him, 

They who doubt and who believe him; 
But with what a different end! 

To the worthy soul, salvation ; 

To the impenitent, damnation,— 
Death to foe and life to friend. 
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Though the sacrament ye sever 
Into f-agments, fear ye never, 
In each part remaineth ever 

What the whole contained before; 
In the sign alone obtaineth 
Change; but as the Lord ordaineth, 
He, the Signified, remaineth 

Whole and perfect evermore. 


Lo, the bread of angels, bearing 
Strength to souls in sorrow wearing, 
With the sons of mercy sharing, 
Not the unregenerate ; 
Food prefigured and foretold in 
Sacred signs and symbols olden, 
Bringing unto man the golden 
Hour of glory consecrate. 


Gentle Jesus, Shepherd tender, 
Bread of life, in mercy render 
Peace, and blessed hope engender ; 
Saviour be our sure defender, 

Make us worthy of thy love; 
Thou all-knowing and all-heeding 
Save thy flock with care and feeding; 
Let us follow in thy leading, 
Hear us in our earnest pleading, 

Guide us to the fold above. 


Some of the most delightful of the mediaeval hymns were 
written by John of Fidanza, known to history as St. Bonaven- 
ture. At an early age he entered the order St. Francis, and in 
the year 1256, when he was thirty-five years of age, he was 
chosen as general of the order. He accepted the office with great 
fear and reluctance. There had been a good deal of trouble on 
the question of discipline; but as soon as the youthful general 
appeared among the friars all trouble vanished, and a wonderful 
condition of peace and charity grew up in the order. 

St. Bonaventure was renowned for his learning in philosophy 
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and theology. St. Thomas Aquinas is said to have visited him 
one day, and asked him in what books he had learned his sacred 
science. The Franciscan pointed to his crucifix and replied; 
“This is the source of all my knowledge. I study only Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

I am sure that Thomas a Kempis must have been familiar 
with St. Bonaventure’s beautiful hymn on the Holy Cross, and 
had it in mind when he wrote the twelfth chapter of the second 
book of the Imitation of Christ. Let me quote a passage from 
this chapter, and we can thus clearly see how it seems to have 
been based on the poem :— 

“In the cross is salvation, in the cross is life, in the cross is 
protection against our enemies, in the cross is infusion of 
heavenly sweetness, in the cross is strength of mind, in the cross 
is joy of spirit, in the cross is the height of virtue, in the cross 
is the perfection of holiness.” 

In the hymn of St. Bonaventure on the Holy Cross, all these 
ideas appear more or less clearly. Here is a translation which 


I have made of this hymn, preserving the form and other literary 
features of the original: 


ON THE CROSS. 
RECORDARE SANCTAE CRUCIS. 


Woulds’t thou dwell in joy abounding, 

All thy life with light surrounding, 
Make the cross thy constant care, 

On the rood of thy Redeemer 

Be thy soul an ardent dreamer, 
Bear it with thee everywhere. 


Be thou toiling, be thou sleeping, 

Be thou smiling, be thou weeping, 
Deep in grief or ecstasy ; 

Be thou coming, be thou going, 

Pale with pain, with pleasure glowing, 
Let the cross thy comrade be. 
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Every sin and every sorrow, 
Every ill that life can borrow, 
In the cross will gain surcease ; 
In the cross, though sore and grieving, 
He that humbly seeks relieving, 
Findeth refuge, findeth peace. 


’Tis the open door of heaven, 

Whence the streaming light was given 
To the Saints to conquer shame; 

’Tis the world’s eternal healing, 

Whence the Lord, his mercies dealing, 
Worketh wonders to his name. 


Health of souls, salvation’s portal, 
Guiding light to bliss immortal, 
Charm to soothe the hardened heart; 
Life of saints in benediction, 
Treasure house of all perfection, 
Fraught with living joy thou art. 


Virtue’s glass and manhood’s mirror, 
Leader guiding souls from error, 
Hope of all who hold the faith; 
To the bold in Christ a glory, 
As the symbol and the story 
Of their war on sin and death. 


’Tis the tree of holy seeming 

Through the blood of Christ, and teeming 
With that fruit, the food of might, 

Which to struggling souls has given 

Strength to climb the hills of Heaven, 
Out of darkness into light. 


Saviour, on the cross extended, 

Be my soul with grace amended, 
Evermore to mourn thy pain; 

Feel the tortures that efface thee, 

And with prostrate soul embrace thee, 
On the cross where thou are slain. 
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What is said to be the most pathetic hymn in literature is 
that known as the “Stabat Mater,” supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Jacopone da Todi, although like many of the great me- 
diaeval hymns, there has been much discussion as to the author- 
ship of the poem. It has been ascribed to Pope Innocent III, 
who died in 1216; to Pope Gregory the Great who died nearly 
six hundred years earlier; to Bernard of Clairvaux, who died in 
1153, and to St. Bonaventure whose death occurred one hundred 
and twenty years later. 

In popularity the poem is a close rival of the “Dies Irae,” 
and indeed in some respects it may be said to excel that wonder- 
ful production. The change of the poet’s life following the 
death of his wife, is well known. Matthew Arnold has made it 
the subject of a beautiful sonnet. From a trifler and a jesting 
satirist, the poet became a dreamer of holy dreams; from a man 
of the world, given over to vanity, luxury and sinfulness, he be- 
came the penitent inhabitant of a solitary cell. He sold all his 
possessions and gave the money to the poor, put on the habit of 
a monk, became a member of the order of St. Francis, and de- 
voted his life to prayer, and penance, and holy meditation. He 
became, as he said: “A fool for Christ.” His death occurred in 
the year 1306. 

The hymn has always been a great favorite with the musi- 
cians, and has furnished the text for many renowned composi- 
tions. In this respect it has not only equaled but excelled the 
“Dies Irae.” It has been translated a number of times. But 
the feminine ending has always been a draw back to the English 
translator. I have preserved the trochaic movement and the 
feminine rhyme of the original in my translation, which I am 
giving here. 


THE SORROWFUL MOTHER 
STABAT MATER DOLOROSA. 


Waiting by the cross atoning 
Stood the woeful mother moaning, 
Tearful near her dying Son; 
Through her gentle soul, unfailing 
In her sympathy and wailing, 
Passed the sword of Simeon. 
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Never ’neath such woes another 
Bowed, as did that blessed mother 
Of the sole-born Son and Lord; 
Who while keeping watch unsleeping, 
Tender mother, ’mid her weeping, 
Bore the pangs of her adored. 


Lives there one can see untearful 

Christ’s fond mother, in such fearful 
Torments, grieving all alone? 

Lives there one whose heart with anguish 

Fills not, thus to see her languish, 
Agonizing with her Son. 


For the guilt that doomed his nation 
Saw she Jesus in prostration 
’Neath the scourges meekly bent; 
Saw her precious Son forsaken, 
Spurned, defied, in torture shaken, 
While his spirit forth he sent. 


Mother, fount of love and sorrow , 

Grant to me the power to borrow 
Grief, that I may weep with thee; 

Grant that in my burning bosom 

Love for Christ the Lord shall blossom 
As to him shall pleasing be. 


Mother, every wound and tremor 
Of the crucified Redeemer, 
Firmly fasten in my soul; 
Every shame which thou art sharing, 
O, divide with me unsparing,— 
Every pang and pain and dole. 


Grant that I my tears may mingle 
With thine own in sorrow single, 
Weeping with the Crucified; 
Near the Cross beside thee kneeling, 
Fill my soul with love and feeling, 
Worthy in thy love to bide. 
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Virgin of all virgins fairest, 

Share with me the pains thou bearest, 
Be thy crushing sorrows mine; 

Be the Saviour’s cross my burden, 

Be his bitter grief by guerdon; 
Be my feelings blent with thine. 


By his wounds, let me be riven, 
By his cross to rapture driven; 
Be his blood a cleansing fire; 
Be that fire to me extended, 
Virgin, by thy love defended, 
In the dreadful day of ire. 


When my soul shall be upyielded, 
By thy Virgin Mother shielded, 
Saviour, grant the victory; 
When by death my frame is broken, 
Then unto my soul be spoken 
Words of endless peace with thee. 


Sometime ago I made a translation of Jacopone’s other popu- 
lar poem, known as “Our Lady at the Cradle,” as the Mater 
Dolorosa is often called, “Our Lady at the Cross.” I think this 
is the first English translation ever attempted by a Catholic. 
The hymn was first made known by Ozanam in Paris in 1852, 
and introduced to the English public by Dr. Neale. It is often 
spoken of as a “companion hymn” and as a “twin sister” of the 
Mater Dolorosa; and as I have said was printed as one of the 
“Seven Great Hymns.” 

In this translation I have followed the rhyme scheme and the 
exact form of the original :— 


OUR LADY OF THE CRADLE.—STABAT MATER SPE- 
CIOSA. 


By the Manger gently keeping 

Watch beside her infant sleeping, 
Beautiful the Mother stood; 

Through her soul, while fondly gazing, 

Hymns of gladness and of praising 
Streamed to Heaven, a fervent flood. 
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Oh, how blest above all other, 
That immaculate young mother 
Of the Sole-begotten Son! 
She with heavenly exultations 
Saw the Saviour of the Nations 
Lowly born, her Little One. 


Who that sees her sweet rejoicing 
Will not give his gladness voicing, 
Joyous in the Virgin’s joy? 
Who refuse pure love to render 
To that Mother, pure and tender, 
Playing with her Infant Boy? 


For His people’s deep offending, 
Christ she sees in squalor bending 
On the straw, so cold and lone; 
Sees His weeping, hears His wailing, 
Him both Sage and Shepherd hailing 
As the world’s Redeeming One. 


Round the crib of Christ the Angels 

Bring with joy the glad evangels, 
Filling earth with jubilee; 

Hoary Age and Girlhood golden 

See the wonder there unfolden, 
Silent and on bended knee. 


Fount of love, O Mother tender, 

Make me feel the power and splendor 
Of thy faith and love divine; 

Fill my soul with hope and yearning, 

Love for Christ within me burning,— 
As thy love is so be mine. 


Mother, in His lowly station, 
All thy Son’s humiliation 
Firmly fasten in my heart; 
Here He lies, from Heaven descended, 
Poor and lone and unbefriended,— 
Be mine own each grief and smart. 
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In thy joys be my rejoicing, 
Songs of praise to Jesus voicing 
While my earthly life remains; 
Let my heart from thee inherit 
Ardor that shall rouse my spirit 
Unto high unceasing strains; 
Let thy sorrow be my sorrow, 
Till I reach that endless morrow 
Where the Ever-Holy reigns. 


Virgin, fairest virgins leading, 

Be not angry with my pleading, 
Grant that I thy Son may see; 

Let my feeble arms embrace Him. 

In my bosom let me place Him, 
Who hath willed to die for me. 


Let me by thy bliss be sated, 
By that Birth inebriated, 
Raised to ravishment divine; 
All inflamed with love unending, 
Thought and aim in silence blending, 
Grief and gladness, one with thine. 


Let the shepherds hasten hither, 
All the faithful watch together 
Through the night in prayer and love; 
Pour for us thy prayers, dear Mother, 
May thy Son, the Christ, our Brother 
Guide us to the home above. 


By thy Son let me be guarded, 

By His Holy Word rewarded, 
Grant me in His grace to rise; 
When by death my frame is riven, 
Pray that to my soul be given, 
Safe, a place in Paradise. 


DANIEL JOSEPH DONOHUE, 
Middletown, Conn. 
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Early in January of the present year a sma!!l group comprising some 
members of the History Faculty of the Catholic University with a few 
other persons connected with the University or with affiliated institu- 
tions met in Brookland at the residence of Rev. Dr. Guilday, Professor of 
American Church History, and there established a society to be known as 
“The Historical Club” with a view to unifying and co-ordinating the in- 
terest in historical studies which has become so marked at the Univer- 
sity and to strengthen the bonds uniting the University to the outside 
world of scholarship. Dr. Charles McCarthy was unanimously chosen 
President and the first regular meeting was held at his home in Febru- 
ary. One month later the second meeting was held in the Connolly 
Library in Caldwell Hall and some new members were received. The 
informal character of these gatherings has given promise of hearty and 
friendly co-operation and results of considerable value are looked for. 
In order to extend the beneficial influence of such an organization it was 
decided that in addition to the regular meetings on the third Tuesday 
of each month the Club would hold from time to time Public Ses- 
sions to which non-members would be invited and at which special guests 
would speak. The gentleman to whom was entrusted the arranging of 
these sessions planned, with the approval of the Club, a series of in- 
formal conferences for the present semester on topics relating to Latin 
America and for the first occasion secured Mr. Langworthy Marchant, a 
member of the Pan-American Union and chairman of their committee on 
Brazilian affairs. In February 26 Mr. Marchant delivered a most in- 
teresting and informative lecture on “Some Points in the Economic His- 
tory of Brazil,” giving a résumé of the economic development of that 
country from the date of its separation from Portugal to the present day. 
The speaker displayed an intimate acquaintance with details of Brazilian 
history not generally known and by his conversational manner and quiet 
humour contrived to render attractive a subject which in less skilful hands 
might have proved not quite so absorbing. The audience departed with a 
sense of having been privileged to hear an address quite out of the or- 
dinary. 

On March 12 the second Public Session was held, the guest being the 
Ambassador from Peru. In addition to the lecture, which we are happily 
able to present to our readers in full, His Excellency spoke warmly on 
the part that the United States can play in fostering cordial international 
relations, his words making a very deep impression. 

His Excellency spoke as follows: 

“Probably there is no phase of the character of the preserver of the 
Union that has been left untouched in the thousands of speeches, ad- 
dresses and essays that have been delivered and written in his honor, 
to the memory of his achievements, or to point a lesson to future gen- 
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erations on the value of those sterling qualities he possessed in such a 
high degree. However, though the man has been studied, his life and 
career analyzed, his deeds recorded and commented upon, and his say- 
ings chronicled, there is one phase that has, perhaps, been, in a measure, 
overlooked. The diplomatic or international aspect of his administration 
has been perhaps not so much overlooked as overshadowed by the great 
domestic issues of his day, issues involving not only the interests of this 
people but the very life of the Nation. Nevertheless, during the years 
of his administration there evolved out of these domestic issues and 
out of the acts of previous administrations events of an international 
character which, at times, assumed very large proportions. They became 
a source of grave concern to this man who was directing the ship of 
state through such troubled and agitated waters at home. He had the 
genius not only to understand and realize the import of those questions 
at that precise time but to know the necessity of keeping a cool head in 
the face of them, and of not allowing them to befog his vision or obscure 
the one great issue that needed all his attention and care. 

The war of secession quite naturally brought about a series of inter- 
national questions. Chiefly responsible for this was the attitude of cer- 
tain European powers toward the United States, and in a way an unex- 
pressed desire in some quarters for the breaking up of the American 
Republic into two separate sovereign States. 

On the several incidents that occurred during these eventful years 
with Great Britain, France, and other European powers, I shall not 
dwell. They are more or less familiar to every American who knows 
the history of his country. But what I would like to lay stress upon is 
the manner in which Lincoln viewed those incidents, and how he did not 
permit them, grave as they were, to deflect his mind from the great 
problem with which he was dealing at home. To him the preservation 
of the Union was the paramount issue; it was the one great aim of his 
administration, his goal. He fully realized what his opponents, the men 
of the Confederacy, were trying to obtain to further their own cause and 
make the positions of the Government at Washington precarious, and 
he was not unmindful of the fact that even in his own party and in his 
own intimate circle there were many who did not understand him, who 
looked on him as something of a mystery, and who believed that he 
needed to be counseled and in a measure controlled lest his unfamiliarity 
with certain questions and topics should lead him into committing the 
Government. 

It took some time for the men of his entourage to realize the greatness 
of his mind and the straightness of his reasoning. But as they became 
acquainted with him they had to acknowledge to themselves that his 
was the master mind and that he was the President, no matter how much 
his outward appearance might make him seem a simple son of the 
people. 

It was this mastery over all men who come in contact with him, 
effected without consciously assuming it, that saved the Union and pre- 
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vented the internationa! questions which the Civil War gave birth to from 
growing to undue proportions or becoming so unmanageable that their 
only solution would be war. In the face of the greatest excitement 
throughout the North and notwithstanding the untiring efforts of the 
South to embroil the Government at Washington with the great European 
powers, Lincoln, as I have already said, kept a cool head and never for 
one moment gave way to any show of anxiety. On the contrary he curbed 
the vehemence and excitement of his own friends and counselors. many 
of whom would have led him into a great foreign war believing that in 
this lay the only means of preventing the spread of the southern re- 
bellion and what seemed to them the inevitable division of the Nation 
into two distinct sovereign States. 

No man has ever been tried in the way Lincoln was tried during the 
first years of his administration. No man was ever more misunderstood 
than he. From the very first he was fully cognizant of his great respon- 
sibility, bent on doing what he believed to be his duty by his country 
and fellow men. 

To avoid complications abroad so as to save the Union was his one 
aim, and to it he subordinated all his other actions. 

Lincoln’s attitude toward Latin America showed the man’s vision, 
his broadness of mind and true sense of justice. His predecessor, James 
Buchanan, most unfortunately had antagonized many of the Latin Re 
publics in South and Central America by directing against them a policy 
that Congress fortunately would not sanction with its authority to be 
carried to the extremes the Executive would have desired. 

Perhaps, in view of the importance to-day of the inter-relations of 
this country with the Latin American Republics, and more especially 
with the Republics of South America proper, it will not be unbecoming 
in me to present in this address a brief synopsis of the exaggerated 
manner in which the administration of President Buchanan treated the 
several incidents that occurred during his administration in relation to 
those Republics, and then to present in contrast the manner in which the 
wise President Lincoln dealt with the complicated problems his rather 
impulsive predecessor had left for him to solve. 

Commencing with his first annual message to Congress in 1857, Pre- 
sident Buchanan emphasized the need that Congress give unto the Exe- 
cutive special powers to employ land and naval forces of the United 
States to carry into effect the guaranty of neutrality and protection which 
the United States is bound by treaty with New Granada to maintain on 
the Isthmus of Panama, which he wanted extended to other possible 
routes. He likewise asked Congress to grant him authority to use “other 
means” in the event that the Government of Paraguay should not give 
proper redress to the demands of the United States and for an attack 
against an Amercan vessel in the Paranaé River. In his second and 
third annual messages he reiterated all this, each time making his de- 
mand more pressing. In one message he says: 

“I repeat the recommendations contained in my last annual message 
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that authority be given to the President to establish one or more tem- 
porary military posts across the Mexican line...... Our claims against 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua remain unredressed...... I deem it to be my 
duty once more earnestly to recommend to Congress the passage of a law 
authorizing the President to employ the naval force at his command for 
the purpose of protecting the lives and property of American citi- 
zens passing in transit across Panama, Nicaragua and Tehuantepec 
routes against sudden and lawless outbreaks and depredations....... I 
would also recommend to Congress that authority be given, to the Pre- 
sident to employ the naval force to protect American merchant vessels, 
their crews and cargoes, against violent and lawless seizure and con- 
fiscation in the ports of Mexico and the Spanish American States when 
these countries may be in a disturbed and revolutionary condition.” 

In his fourth annual message, his last, he refers to the settlement of 
the outstanding controversy with the Republic of New Granada by the 
ratification of the convention signed at Washington on September 10, 
1857, a controversy which had become so serious at the period of his 
inauguration as to make him direct the United States minister at Bogota 
to demand his passports and return to the United States, thus severing 
diplomatic relations with that South American nation. 

With Peru he acted in precisely the same precipitate manner. Since 
1858 there had been a controversy with the Government of Peru on ac- 
count of the seizure at two Peruvian ports of two American vessels, the 
ship Lizzie Thompson and the bark Georgiana, while engaged in 
loading guano. The vessels were captured by a Peruvian gunboat and 
taken to Callao, and the masters and their vessels were ordered for trial 
before the collector of customs as judge of contraband and confisca- 
tions. Against this seizure the American minister at Lima protested. The 
Government of Peru in its reply maintained that the said vessels had been 
surprised in the criminal and scandalous contraband of guano. In May. 
1858, the two vessels were condemned by the lower courts. The American 
minister thereupon made a demand upon the Government for redress to 
the amount of $155,714.35. On November 6 both vessels were sold at 
public auction by order of the collector of customs acting as judge of 
confiscation. 

In Washington the controversy was taken up by the State Department 
under Mr. Cass and by Mr. Osma, the minister of Peru. But as neither 
side would give in to the other, the Peruvian minister finally offered, in 
behalf of his Government, to submit the controversy to arbitration. The 
State Department consulted with the owners of the vessels, who decided 
against arbitration, and in consequence Mr. Cass directed the minister at 
Lima to demand of the Peruvian Government the immediate adjustment 
of the claim. And to this effect he presented a five-day ultimatum. 

The Government of Peru declined the proposal of the American 
minister to recognize Peru’s fault and to pay a gross sum in full settle- 
ment of all claims of citizens of the United States, the amount of such 
sum to be fixed by a mixed commission, which should also adjudicate the 
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claims of citizens of Peru against the United States. In politely declining 
this proposal Peru renewed the offer to arbitrate all claims. On the 
9th of October Mr. Clay, the American minister in Peru, demanded his 
passports, which were sent to him. But he lingered in Lima until the 20th 
of October, and this delay was disapproved of by the State Department 
at Washington. 

In his first instructions from Washington, referring to the fact that 
Mr. Clay had solicited the commander of the Pacific Squadron to send a 
man-of-war to Callao, the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Trescott, said: 

“Should the Lancaster have arrived at Callao in answer to your 
invitation, I must remind you that the President has repeatedly appealed 
to Congress for general authority to use the naval forces of the United 
States for the purpose of enforcing by hostile measures the payment of 
just claims of our citizens against foreign Governments. The authority 
has always been refused, and consequently neither the officer in command 
nor yourself would be warranted in employing any vessel of the United 
States for such purpose. And I will add, further, that in view of this 
fact the department considers it inexpedient to ask from the Secretary 
of the Navy such orders for the co-operation of the Pacific Squardon as 
you desire. Should the claims not be satisfactorily adjusted the whole 
subject will be submitted to Congress at the commencement of the next 
session.” 

Meanwhile the Peruvian Government had sent to Washington as 
minister Dr. Zegarra, a most distinguished jurist. But his arguments did 
not make any impression on President Buchanan, who, through his Sec- 
retary of State, directed the negotiations and insisted on the demand for 
an immediate settlement according to the terms of the ultimatum de- 
livered at Lima. 

On November 26, Mr. Cass wrote to Dr. Zegarra as follows: 

“This Government having determined to terminate its diplomatic rela- 
tions with that of Peru, has withdrawn its legation from that country and 
it becomes my duty consequently to announce to you that your functions 
as the representative of Peru are at an end. I have the honor to trans- 
mit herewith your passports.” 

On March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln became President, and he ap- 
pointed Mr. Seward Secretary of State. One of the first acts of his 
administration was to restore diplomatic relations with Peru by sending 
Mr. Christopher Robinson as minister to Lima. 

In the letter of instructions of the Department of State to the newly 
appointed minister appears the following: 

“This appointment is an overture by this Government, under the pre- 
sent administration, to renew the friendly relations with Peru, which 
had been suspended, on the motion of this Government when adminis- 
tered by the late President, James Buchanan. 

“The Peruvian Government may naturally ask and be entitled to an 
explanation of this change of position on the part of the United States. 

“It is confessed to be unfortunate when any government has occasion 
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to reverse its policy in any material respect, especially a policy of 
friendship or of hostility toward foreign nations. Inconstancy is always 
liable to be misunderstood for inconsistency, and inconsistency is too 
often the result of caprice. 

“Moreover, when we come to explain such a change in any case, how- 
ever necessary it may have been, we shall still find it necessary in such a 
manner as shall not cause it to be understood that the reconsideration 
is due to personal or partisan considerations indulged by the Govern- 
ment. 

“Keeping these points in view, you will be at liberty to say in your 
communications with the representatives and statesmen of the country 
to which you are accredited that the President of the United States 
entertains the opinions that the several States founded on the American 
Continent have common interests arising out of their neighborhood to 
each other, their common attitudes towards States in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere, and the similarity of the commercial, social, and political insti- 
tutions; that owing to the inexperience of mankind in the conduct of 
republican representative institutions, and the incompleteness of assi- 
milation in the population of these American States, there is always too 
much danger of faction at home while faction at home inevitably tends 
to invite intrigue and intervention from abroad for the overthrow 
of the American powers with hopes of reconquest from Europe. For 
these reasons the President of the United States, without at all re- 
flecting upon the sentiments or actions of his predecessor, determined in 
assuming the administration of the Government to resist rather than 
yield to influences which might tend to introduce anarchy into one of the 
American States or to produce alienation and war between them.” 

In reviewing the causes assigned by his predecessor for withdrawing 
our representatives from Peru, he came to the conclusion that although 
serious differences have arisen between the two countries, yet there was 
no imperative necessity resulting from those differences for a declaration 
of war against Peru. Not being able to recommend the adoption of hos- 
tilities against Peru, it seemed to result that the differences between the 
two States might be accommodated by the two powers in case of renewed 
and pacific relations. 

“The questions in difference between the two countries will be a sub- 
ject of special instructions in a distinct paper. I confine myself in this 
dispatch to instructions for your conduct in presenting yourself at Lima. 

“You will assure the Government of Peru that the United States are 
sincere and earnest in their friendship and affection for that Republic; 
that they desire its prosperity and advancement, equally for the welfare 
of its own people and the best interests of civilization; and that con- 
sistently with that regard for our own rights, which every nation must 
always cherish which is really independent, the United States will 
always be found to manifest the most cordial sympathies with the Re- 
public of Peru, and with other sister States on the American Continent. 

“I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
William H. Seward.” 
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As a result of this very friendly message to Peru, negotiations were 
immediately resumed and the proposal of Peru to refer the claims of the 
Liazie Thompson and the Georgiana to arbitration by some 
friendly power was accepted. The King of the Belgians was named as 
arbiter, umpire, and friendly arbitrator, wth the most ample power to 
decide and determine all the questions both of law and fact in regard to 
the seizure and confiscation of the vessels. 

In due course of time all the papers and briefs of both sides were 
duly submitted to His Majesty for his decision. But, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the American Government, the minister of foreign affairs 
of Belgium informed the American minister at Brussels that His Ma- 
jesty, after examining what had been published on the controversy, per- 
ceived that the arbitration would be “of a very delicate nature by rea- 
son of the special circumstances of the case and that His Majesty was 
compelled to decline the réle of arbitrator.” Later it became known that 
the King had come to the conclusion “that the United States has not 
the strongest side of the case;” that, indeed, “he would have been con- 
strained,” had he accepted to arbitrate, “to decide against the United 
States,” and, that his desire not to make a decision unfavorable to the 
American Government had been the motive for declining to accept the 
trust which had been offered to him in so flattering a manner. 

When President Lincoln was informed of this turn of affairs he at 
once decided to accept the declination of the Belgian monarch as an ad- 
verse opinion and to treat the claims as finally disposed of. The Sec- 
retary of State imparted this important information to the minister of 
Peru in the following terms: 

“Sir: You are aware that His Majesty the King of the Belgians has 
declined to act as arbiter between vour Government and that of the 
United States in the controversy relative to the capture of the Lizzie 
Thompson and Georgiana. This circumstance, taken in connection 
with the reasons assigned by His Majesty for his refusal, has been 
taken with due consideration by this Government, and I am instructed 
by the President to announce to you, as the result, that there is no inten- 
tion on our part to refer the subject to the arbitration of any other power 
or to pursue the subject further.” 

The Government of Peru was not slow to appreciate the spontaneous 
action of the United States, and through its representative in Wash- 
ington expressed its satisfaction at the manner in which the controversy 
had ended, a manner which did honor to the principles of justice and 
moderation of the President. 

To this Mr. Seward replied that the Government of the United States 
had been “guided by its sense of justice toward Peru and its sincere de- 
sire to strengthen the friendly relations which now so happily subsist be- 
tween them.” 

The foregoing historical reference to the only question that has ever 
disturbed, even for a moment, the otherwise most cordial relations of 
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Peru with the United States is a proof of the inconvenience of too heaty 
decision on matters of international interest, and the diplomatic inc 


dent which I have just brought to your attention, taken from forgotten 
diplomatic archives, is but another instance of the manner in which at 
times the representatives of the powerful are wont to treat the weak, 
ignoring their explanations, setting aside their asseverations, and ac- 
cepting as valid proof only what their own interested side may have to 
say on the subject. 

Abraham Lincoln the just, who on all domestic questions ever sought 
to get at the truth before he would commit himself to any decision, prac- 
ticed the same principle in dealing with other people. This is why his 
name is to-day respected and his deeds are remembered and he grows with 
the years in the hearts of all people, because his life is a mirror wherein 
are reflected all the good and noble acts he did during his short but 
useful passage on earth. 

I have often been asked why I love the United States, and I could 
answer truthfully by saying, “Because it has produced men of the type 
of Washington and Lincoln; because it has given to the world many ex- 
amples of disinterestedness and many proofs of its altruism in interna- 
tional affairs.” 

To-day I have made reference to one among his many acts of justice 
toward and of consideration for other peoples. I have shown still an- 
other trait in his beautiful character, one that endears him to the out- 
side world apart from the wonderful personality which he developed in 
his conduct of affairs in his own country and among his own people during 
the trying day he was called upon to command the ship of state. 

Lincoln the just in matters of domestic policy has taught his Nation, 
and through it the world, many valuable lessons. But Lincoln the just, 
the director of American foreign policy, has taught the world a lesson 
which as time passes men may come to see in its true light as trans- 
cending all his other great services to mankind. 

Lincoln offers us the sure, straight road to international peace, the 
only sure road to that end, which all men, whether idealists or realists, so 
dearly desire. 

How many wars in the world’s history have arisen from causes no 
more fundamental than the differences existing between my country and 
yours at the time that Abraham Lincoln took the helm of affairs? How 
many wars have sprung from the intransigeance of little men called by 
an ironic fate to be the rulers of great people? 

Lincoln fought and triumphed in one great and unavoidable war. But 
he kept out of a half a dozen other wars, futile wars which might have 
been but for his temperance of thought, his tolerance, and his innate- 
sense of justice. 

Let all the nations deveiop Lincolns, let all statesmen take him for 
their model, and the causes of many wars will vanish like morning mists 
in the sunlight. In this sense Lincoln belongs not only to you, the great 
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and noble American people who gave him birth, but to all just men 
everywhere. 

In terminating, may I state that the life of Lincoln reminds us that 
the greatness of man and the usefulness of his labors and the results 
of his work are not appreciated by contemporaries, but that it needs time, 
distance, to present the perspective of every life lived on this earth, and 
that consequently we should be more forbearing toward public men and 
not too critical of their actions and motives nor too severe in our judgment 
of them. 

It has been my privilege to be in this country in official life at various 
periods during the administrations of your last five Presidents, McKin- 
ley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson and Harding. And I can assure you that I hold 
them all in great esteem and respect. I have been personally indebted 
to each and all for many proofs of kind courtesy and of marked interest 
in the affairs of my country. Having come here as secretary of legation 
during McKinley’s second administration, I remained as such during 
part of Roosevelt’s, was returned as minister during the Taft adminis- 
tration, stayed during Wilson’s first term, and in his second I was pro- 
moted to be ambassador. 

My whole work has been for the closest ties between our respective 
countries, and the success I may have achieved has been due to the sup- 
port, I have received from the Presidents and the several Secretaries of 
State, together with the good will of the whole American people toward 
Peru.” 

On April 16 Mr. Dana Munro, formerly U. S. Minister to Guatemala 
and now a member of the Bureau of Central American Affairs of the State 
Department, lectured on “Some Central American Problems.” The speak- 
er’s experience lent to his words an especial value and his readiness to 
answer the questions propounded after the address was most gratefully 
appreciated by his auditors. A month later Major George Oakley Totten, 
who has been a member of the expedition working among the prehistorc 
sites in Mexico, delivered an illustrated lecture on “The Maya Remains in 
Yucatan.” The interest at present existing in this topic, stimulated pro- 
bably by the extraordinary discoveries recently achieved in Egypt, drew 
an unusually large audience and Major Totten contrived to compress into 
one hour a vast amount of information. 

The press of scholastic and social activities incident on the close of the 
academic year prevented the holding of any more public sessions; but 
with the Autumn the series will be resumed, a programme having been 
arranged which will quite maintain the standard set. 
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FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


With nine hundred and eighty-two representatives from every corner 
of the globe, the Fifth International Meeting of Historical Scholars was 
opened on April 11, 1923, at Brussels. With the exception of represen- 
tatives from Germany, who for some reason were not included in the 
Congress, historians came from Brazil, Egypt, Great Britain, Ireland, 
South Africa, Australia, Canada, the United States, Spain, France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Esthonia, Greece, Hungary, Holland Italy, Japan, Norway. 
Lithuania, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Russia, and Checko-Slovakia. The 
Belgian representatives numbered one third of the whole contingent. 
Those from France numbered about two hundred and fifty. England sent 
one hundred and eighty delegates, and the Congress was remarkable in 
the number of ladies who attended the sessions. 

Thirteen distinct sections were arranged, and three hundred papers 
and communications were made or read during the triduum of the Con- 
gress. These papers covered every period and almost all aspects of the 
historic and pre-historic past of humanity. The thirteen sections were 
held simultaneously in the Palais des Academies, in the Royal Museum 
of the Cinquintenaire, at the University of Brussels, the Royal Museum 
des Beaux-Arts, and at the Hotel Ravenstein. 

Much has been written since the Congress on the exclusion of the 
savants of Germany and Austria, and the general conclusion seems to be 
that, although the historical sciences profitted very little from the babel- 
like confusion of the Congress, the net-result was rather personal than 
academic. The charm of these great historical reunions is a personal one, 
contact between noted scholars having the effect of stimulating thought 
and discovery. Among the great historians present were: MM. Cagnat 
and Blanchet, of Paris; the Roumanian historian, M. Jorga; the heroic 
Pirenne, of Ghent University; Bemont, of Paris; the Napoleonic authority, 
Mr. Driault, of Paris; Terlinden, of Louvain; Ramsey, of Edinburgh; 
Egerton, of Oxford; Solomon Reinach; Vinogradoff, of Oxford; Bloch, of 
Strassburg; and Father Mandonnet, of the Order of Friars-Preacher. 

Brussels is an ideally located center for such an international gath- 
ering; it is easy of approach from every centre of Europe, and all the 
great international trains pass through the Belgian Capital. Within a 
short distance of the city is the palace of the King and Queen, who took 
keen interest in the Congress. The General Sessions, in fact, were opened 
by a visit of their Majesties, and the young Princes. Mr. Henri Pirenne, 
the President of the Congress, greeted the King and Queen in the name 
of the delegates. In his opening address Pirenne recalled the fact that 
the last Congress had been held in London, in 1913. It was decided at 
that time to hold the next assembly 1916 in St. Petersburg, but the World 
War prevented the Congress. The War, Pirenne said, had placed new 
problems before the science of history. The belligerents had borrowed 
mostly from two sciences—chemistry and history: chemistry, to find 
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gases and explosives; history, to convince the neutral countries of the 
justice of their cause. 

The second day of the Congress was spent in excursions to surrounding 
points of interest, notably to the Belgian and French fronts. Many 
Catholic savants participated in the public sessions, and the section de- 
voted to Ecclesiastical History was particularly praised by all who lis- 
tened to the papers. Among those present were Monsignor Battifol, Dom 
Gabrol, Dom Bertiére, Abbé Pisani, Fathers Mandonnet, d’Alés, Dominici, 
de Gellinck, and de Montpellier. 

The American scholars who once sat at the feet of Canon Maere will 
understand the charming afternoon he must have given to the delegates 
while explaining to them the architectural beauties of St. Gudula. 

A visit was made to Louvain, where the Recteur Magnifique, Monseig- 
neur Ladeuze received the visitors, and Dr. Mayence, one of the profess- 
ors, gave a short account of Louvain during the World War. Much will 
be written on the Brussels conference, and the exclusion of the historians 
of Germany and Austria wll undoubtedly create a brisk discussion. 

It is said that the next Congress will be held at Athens, in 1926. It 
would be possible to create before that time an International Catholic 
History Association with a Committee made up of members from every 
country in the world. The battleground of the future between Catholi- 
cism as a religion and the neo-paganism of the sects will be on the field 
of history, and the Athens Congress would be an exceptional occasion to 
show forth the wondrous past of the Church to scholars from all parts 
of the globe. 


P. G. 








MISCELLANY 
MUCKRAKING MONASTICISM.: 


Professor G. G. Coulton’s work, Five Centuries of Religion, the first 
volume of which has just appeared from the Cambridge University Press, 
represents the labor of more than a quarter of a century in the field of 
medieval history. The subtitle, “St. Bernard, the Predecessor and Suc- 
cessors, 1000-1200 A. D.” “will have made it sufficiently clear,” the author 
says, “that this volume deals mainly, with Religion in the medieval sense, 
in which the ‘Religious’ was the cloistered soul.” It is one of a series 
of volumes in the “Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought,” 
of which Professor Coulton is the general editor. It will be followed by 
two other volumes. The second “will be entitled ‘The Friars and the 
Dead Weight of Tradition.’ The third will deal with the reforming efforts 
of the fifteenth century, their failure to arrest the general decay, and 
the ensuing catastrophe of the sixteenth.” 

Professor Coulton is well known as a writer on medieval topics. He 
has a long list of books to his credit: the best known, perhaps, are A 
Medieval Garner, From St. Francis to Dante, and Medieval Studies. He 
is already receiving the reward of his years of labor in the laudation of 
critics; and there can be little doubt that the chorus of praise from cer- 
tain quarters will continue to grow. The reviewer in the London Times 
Literary Supplement has paid him a tribute which any student of monas- 
ticism might envy in proclaiming him no unworthy successor to the 
great Mabillon. 

Neither the title-page nor Professor Coulton’s preface gives an ade- 
quate idea of the contents of this book. The autho’ goes back far beyond 
the year 1000, to deal in two chapters with “The Significance of Monas- 
ticism” and “The Rise of Monasticism,” and he adds nine other chapters 
on such widely different subjects as “The Monk’s God,” “The Lord of 
Darkness,” “Hell and Purgatory,” “The Safeguard of the Cowl,” “The 
Mass” (two chapters), “The Mother of God,” “The Gospel of Mary,” and 
“Women and the Faith.” 

Professor Coulton’s method, it may be said, is not new, but it is rare 
among scholars. It is best exemplified, perhaps, in his manner of dealing 
with those whose views differ from his. Even the great Mabillon does 
not escape. “His knowledge was practically limited to five hundred 
years.” “He was not always free to say what he knew.” “Cardinal 
Gasquet’s English Monastic Life claims to rely upon original documents: 
but its omissions and reticences do almost as much as its downright mis- 
statements to diminish its value for the serious reader.” (P. 440.) 
Kenelm Digby’s Mores Catholici, delightful to read, has only the slightest 
claim to history” (p. xli.). “Newman’s monastic essays have the charm 
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and sincerity of his best writings; but Newman would frankly have con- 
fessed his dependence on secondary authorities” (p. xli.). Janssen “often 
wrote at second or third hand” (p. 183). “It is astounding that a Bene- 
dictine of Abbot Butler’s distinction should be so ignorant of the actual 
evidence of the medieval writers, and so content to see everything through 
the spectacles of modern apologists” (p. 256). “For Mr. Chesterton his- 
tory forms one department of romance” (p. 236). Even Church, whose 
St. Anselm he praises, “is not a specialist in monastic history” (p. 206). 
“It would be a waste of time to argue against Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the 
field of medieval history, were it not that his extreme confidence of asser- 
tion and pertinacity of iteration impress the public with a sense that a 
Roman Catholic champion must know something about his own subject, 
and that he must have some sort of documentary evidence behind his 
words” (p. 263). 

For American medievalists, with the notable exception of H. C. Lea, 
“whose books are indispensable to all serious students of medieval so- 
ciety,” Professor Coulton has nothing but the loftiest scorn. “An 
American’s worst temptation in medieval history is that of the globe- 
trotter.” Mr. Henry Brooks Adams’s “elaboration of style and his rather 
pretentious allusiveness often cover a somewhat superficial knoweldge of 
original sources.” Mr. H. Osborne Taylor “does not really know his 
original sources: he evidently reads Latin with much difficulty, and a 
large number of his translations are simply ludicrous: he is capable of 
making umbra precurrentia agree together, and translating ‘the fore- 
running shade.’” “Mr. Cram is an architect and not a scholar; and he 
does little more than embroider upon well-known theses from Ruskin and 
Morris and Huysmans.” (P. 521.) 

Though one looks in vain in the pages of Professor Coulton for those 
little amenities which mark scholarly discussion, and though he is not 
above attributing bad faith in the suppression or mutilation of evidence 
to those with whom he does not agree, there can never be any doubt as to 
his purpose. His opponents were ill-informed as to the evidence in the 
case, and they were all guilty of the capital offense, in historical dis- 
cussion, of failing to write from original sources. He, himself, is, of 
course, above such a suspicion. “Having striven to tell the truth, I wel- 
come criticism from other students who can convict me either of misstat- 
ing facts or of ignoring essential evidence. On the other hand, let those 
who disagree with me deign at least to face my facts; for this is my main 
reason for publishing now, when the general public is in a mood to demand 
facts, whether pleasant or unpleasant.” (P. xlii.) 

The challenge is a legitimate one; but the author can claim no right 
but to be treated in the same spirit and under the same code to which he 
adhered in dealing with his opponents. He has ruled them out of court, 
because they did not know their sources. How does Professor 
Coulton meet this test?? He asserts (p. 12) that, “Conspicuous theologians 
often claimed an apostolic origin for monachism and for the system of 
indulgences; but men like Origen and Augustine knew too much of his- 
tory and philosophy to go so far astray.” A slight knowledge of the his- 
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tory, to say nothing of the sources for the history, of monachism would 
have made it clear to him, that Origen could not have spoken about mon- 
achism, an institution which was unknown until approximately fifty-five 
years after his death. “We find an increasing stream of hermits going 
forth into the wilderness. ‘They fled from the world and, therefore, 
from the Church which had admitted the world into her bosom’.” (p. 16). 
Will Professor Coulton give the name of a single hermit, or a shred of 
original evidence, in proof of the truth of this statement? “The impulse 
[to monachism] came partly from Alexandria, then the centre of Chris- 
tian thought. Partly also, it originated in imitation of the pagan ascetics 
who had long lived in the Egyptian desert” (p. 16). Weingarten’s and 
Griitzmacher’s ridiculous theories, that Pachomian monachism was derived 
from the priesthood in the temples of Serapis, have long ago been dis- 
solved under the light of critical investigation, but now we are treated to a 
new hypothesis about “pagan ascetics who had long lived in the Egyptian 
desert.” For this hypothesis there is not even the support of a second or 
third hand authority, to say nothing of original sources. 

Reliance on secondary sources, which Professor Coulton reprobates so 
strongly in others, has led him into some strange blunders, and has caused 
him to adopt a position which vitiates the argument of his entire book. 
“It is important to note,” he says, “how strongly early monasticism was 
tinged with unsacerdotalism (not, of course, with anti-sacerdotalism). 
This unsacerdotalism is startling to those who read the past only through 
the spectacles of present orthodoxy. It is difficult (as Duchesne points 
out) to avoid the conclusion that St. Anthony never received the Holy 
Communion for years and years together.” There is here such confusion 
of ideas, such an ignorance of the obvious in early monastic history, that 
the only key to the author’s cloudiness of thought seems to be that he has 
never learned that there is any distinction between asceticism and mon- 
asticism, that the two are by no means identical. If, as Professor Coul- 
ton informs us, “Paul and Antony chose an eremitical life about 250 A. D.” 
(p. 16), that is, the year before Antony was born,—but the argument on 
Professor Coulton’s data becomes too intricate. The question is:: Do the 
sources reveal any traces of unsacerdotalism? It is not mentioned in the 
Life of Antony. Neither Jerome, Cassian, Palladius, Athanasius, nor any 
of the sacerdotalists who visited the hermits noticed it. In fact, as the 
Lausiac History reveals. the anchorite who was not in a position to re- 
ceive Communion was a notable exception. The hermit Ptolemy is singled 
out for special notice, because “he became a stranger to the teachings of 
holy men and intercourse with them, and the benefits derived therefrom 
and the constant communion of the mysteries” (chap. xxvii.). The fa- 
mous Macarius of Egypt admonished a woman who has been brought to 
him, “Never give up the Church, never stay away from Communion. For 
all these things happened to you because you did not attend the mysteries 
for five weeks” (chap. xvii. Clarke’s translation). It would be useless 
to multiply proofs on this point. 

Not only the hermits but those who followed the semieremitical life 
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adhered closely to the law of Sunday observance, and frequent Com- 
munion. One passage from the Lausiac History will be sufficient to 
prove this. “When they go to Communion on Saturday and Sunday, let 
them loosen their girdles, and lay aside the skin cloak and go in with the 
cowl only” (chapter xxxii.). The evidence on this point is so abundant, 
that to speak of unsacerdotalism in connection with the monks of Pacho- 
mius is ludicrous. 

To write history from secondary sources is unpardonable; to misstate 
what they contain is a crime. Professor Coulton asserts (p. 17): “St. 
Basil, about 360, carried this organization a step further, and his Rule 
has since dominated the East even more completely, perhaps, than Bene- 
dict’s dominated the West.” A footnote to this statement runs:: “See 
W. K. Lowther Clarke, St. Basil, the Great, 1913.” W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, St. Basil, the Great, 1913, p. 143, says: “Basil’s Rules form part 
of the traditional authorities on which the monks of the East rely. 
Some of their details have passed into the common stock of tradition, and 
are still practised to-day. But there is no Basilian order: the modern 
monks do not call themselves by Basil’s name. Nor should it be applied 
to them by outsiders, for in many important respects they observe neither 
the letter nor the spirit of his ascetic writings.” 

An accusation of being ignorant of Latin or of reading Latin with 
much difficulty comes with very bad grace from anyone who translates 
“Senex quidam sedebat in Laura Calamonis juxta Jordanem fluvium, 
Cyriacus nomine” (Vitz SS. PP., x., 26, Migne, P. L., LXXIV., 131) in 
this fashion: “The monk Theophanes attracted by the reputation of an 
aged monk of Laura [sic] named Cyriacus.” The Laura Calamonis is 
referred to in the index as Monastery of Laura. 

The author is no more successful in his efforts to elucidate the nature 
of early Benedictinism than he is in his attempt to describe the character 
and origin of monasticism in general. He deplores the fact, when speak- 
ing of Cardinal Gasquet’s English Monastic Life, that “medieval Bene- 
dictine customs have become as unfamiliar to the modern Benedictine as 
they are to the world at large” (p.. 329). It is interesting to examine 
what he has to say about the beginnings of the Benedictine institute and 
to inquire how much about this feature of their Order the modern Bene- 
dictine can learn from his words. We are told (p. 194): “The Benedict- 
ine Rule is a work of deep piety and saving common-sense; it is character- 
istically medieval, designed to meet conditions which were more prevalent 
then, than in classical or modern times.” So far, so good. The Rule is 
characteristically medieval, and designed to meet prevalent medieval con- 
ditions. Further on we are informed that: “The Rule is one of the last 
and most characteristic achievements of that Roman people who ruled 
so successfully, not only because they insisted so grimly on things neces- 
sary but also because they knew how to be tolerant of unessential differ- 
ences” (p. 207). The Rule is, therefore, characteristically Roman and 
characterstically medieval. 

Professor Coulton has no intention whatsoever of being “funny.” He 
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is very serious, ponderously, even oppressively, serious at times. He 
aims at nothing less than to show, from the lives and beliefs of the monks, 
that the Middle Ages were sunk in ignorance, superstition, and intolerance. 
He does not follow the beaten path of history, but pursues his lonely ex- 
plorations through the dark and devious ways of what he is pleased to 
call “popular” or “semi-popular Theology.” Time after time he insists 
that he is not describing the official teachings of the Church or the normal 
beliefs of the time. For example, in his chapter on “The Mother of God”, 
he says: “There were medieval beliefs which went further than that, 
and exalted her practically into a Fourth Person of the Trinity” (p. 
139). His proof for the existence of this medieval belief is given in a 
footnote, which we may be pardoned for printing in full, not as an evi- 
dence of the belief of the ordinary man to whom Professor Coulton re- 
fers so frequently, but of the mentality of a Cambridge professor. “The 
modern Sicilian marks his spade-handle and other implements with holy 
signs, especially with parallel strokes. ‘We should expect to find three 
strokes, for instance, in memory of the Holy Trinity, which is so often 
in men’s mouths; but instead we find four, concerning which the peasant 
says in his Sicilian dialect: Summa in Patri, in Figghiu, in Spiritu Santu 
e Maria Santissima’ (They are the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the 
most Holy Mary). So here we have no longer a Holy Trnity in ques- 
tion, but a Holy Quarternity—Th. Trede, Das Heidenthum u. d. Rom. 
Kirche, IV., 215.” 

With this evidence of Professor Coulton’s method and purpose before 
our eyes we might be content to rest our case. Should any person speak 
to us in this fashion in ordinary daily intercourse, we should be inclined 
to be patient with him, but we should also ask his friends to look after 
him. His amazing statement about the exaltation of the Blessed Virgin 
into a fourth person of the Trinity, it must be said, he immediately 
qualifies with the explanation that “official religion, of course, never went 
so far; it was frequently explained, on the contrary, that all Mary’s power 
came from God; that her subordination to her Son must be complete. But 
the popular mind, without combating this in word, went its own different 
way and saw things otherwise.” One shudders to think what strange be- 
liefs Professor Coulton might find in his own modern England should he 
ever turn his searching exegetical gaze on the “popular” or “semi-popu- 
lar” theology of such a one as Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 


Mother of the Fair Delight, 

Thou handmaid perfect in God’s sight, 
Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 
Thyself a woman-Trinity. 


To his jaundiced eye this would no doubt be more reprehensible than the 
mythical belief with which he attempts to saddle the unoffending modern 
Sicilian. 

The same fatal error in method crops out when Professor Coulton 
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undertakes to describe a transformation by which he believes the Church, 
which had been Augustine’s “totality of God’s elect,” became a feudal 
autocracy. “The medieval Church—as distinguished from earlier and 
later forms of Christianity—was essentially feudal in practice; and 
feudal ideas gradually coloured its doctrines to the very marrow. Christ 
is theoretically omnipotent Emperor; in word, our homage and devotion 
point directly to Him; but, in practice, we seldom come directly into His 
presence.” (P. 141). This is a frank and categorical statement, but again 
there is the puzzling reservation. In a note we are told: “I am not speak- 
ing here, of course, of the really spiritual religion of the chosen few; 
but I am thinking of at least nine-tenths—it might perhaps be more truly 
contended ninety-nine hundredths—of the medieval population.” This 
argument has infinitely less value than the argument found so frequently 
in the mouth of the modern politician that he “knows the mind of the 
mean-in-the-street,” or that he “speaks for the plain people everywhere.” 
Without the note, the statement about the feudal character of the Church 
was really intellible, and such as might be expected from a writer who has 
no sympathy for medieval things. With the note it becomes claptrap. 

There are few, if any, features of monastic life against which Pro- 
fessor Coulton does not protest vehemently. His disapproval of the Rule 
of Silence might be softened if he could find time to read the essays of 
Richard Le Gallienne and Maurice Maeterlinck. An eye more strictly 
academic and less rigorously censorious would have found no scandal in 
the fact that Ovid was well known in medieval monasteries. The atra- 
biliar Giraldus Cambrensis is quoted in support of a diatribe against the 
use of the “sign-language” which was invented by the medieval monks. 
Professor Coulton lost a good opportunity here of calling attention to the 
fact that it was this same sign-language which ended the hideous isola- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. 

Professor Coulton’s brutal criticism of the writings of other historians 
is no less offensive than his browbeating method in challenging other 
students to convict him of ignoring essential evidence. Was not the evi- 
dence for the decline, the practical destruction, of Benedictine monasti- 
cism during the reigns of the later Fainéant rulers essential? Was it 
not essential to a full and frank statement of the history of monasticism 
to call attention to the policy of Charles Martel in his dealings with the 
Church and the monasteries? Every well-informed writer on the subject 
of early medieval history, and all who have a knowledge of the original 
sources for this period, dwell on the subject. Professor Coulton fre- 
quently refers to Hauck’s Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Why is he 
silent on a phase of the subject on which Hauck lays so much stress, and 
which was, perhaps, more than any other, the determining factor in the 
history of monasticism down to the time of the Cluny movement? Hauck 
opened the way to a knowledge of the original sources which no impartial 
student can afford to ignore. Waitz found the matter of supreme im- 
portance when writing his Verfassungsgeschichte. 

Why does Professor Coulton pass over in silence an upheaval in mon- 
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astic life which in many monasteries destroyed forever the spirit of Bene- 
dict? When military adventures were obtruded into ecclesiastical sees an 
courts sycophants placed over monasteries, was it not natural that condi- 
tions should arise calling for stern and energetic reform? Yet in this 
long and tiresome tirade against monastic disorders there is not a word 
about those lay abbots. Professor Coulton cannot be ignorant of the life 
of that great English Benedictine, Boniface, and the sturdy battles he 
fought against the forces which had debased the episcopacy and the mon- 
asteries. Time after time attention is called to errors of omission and 
commission of a distinguished modern Benedictine. Can Professor Coul- 
ton claim that he has dealt fairly and honestly with his subject and his 
readers in dismissing the reform movement associated with the name of 
Benedict of Aniane with a meager paragraph. Here again he might have 
read or reread with profit what Hauck has said. It is not ignoring essen- 
tial evidence to profess to write the history of a great medieval institution 
without once adverting to the Erastianism of Otto the Great? 

To undo the utterly distorted impression of medieval monasticism 
which is presented in the pages of this book, to call attention to the con- 
stant suppression of essential evidence, of the distortion of facts, of the 
ignorance of original sources, of the partial truths, would require learn- 
ing as great as that which Professor Coulton has brought to his task; it 
would require the still-hunt instinct which kept him at it for thirty years, 
and it would require opportunities as great as those he has enjoyed. 

It seems strange that a man of Professor Coulton’s attainments can 
rest satisfied with dwelling on the abuses of monasticism, and that he does 
so little justice to those who were striving to remedy them. What he says 
in condemnation of the lives of monks was said with greater emphasis 
ages and ages ago by monastic reformers. That there were abuses no- 
body denies, but the reformers of those days sought to eliminate them by 
removing the causes. To understand the irregularities and to do justice 
to the reformers would at least require a frank discussion of the influence 
which threatened to pervert monasticism from its original purpose. It has 
never been believed that admission to a monastery was a passport to 
heaven or a certificate to sanctity. The net of the novitiate is not always 
able to catch the unworthy, though it has been spread across the door of 
the monastery from the days of Pachomius and Schenoudi and Basil and 
Benedict and Bernard and Francis and Dominic and Ignatius Loyola down 
to the present. 

Professor Coulton says if he had chosen “to represent the worst cases 
of ecclesiastical ignorance or perversity as typical, he could have filled 
his pages with a chronique scandaleuse true in detail but distorted as a 
whole.” If monastic history is a chronique scandaleuse, why hesitate to 
tell the whole truth. If it is not, why mention a chronique scandaleuse? 
There are few persons and certainly few institutions that can stand the 
Last Judgment scrutiny. If it should suit the good pleasure of Pro- 
fessor Coulton, if he thinks it accords with academic dignity, let him, by 
all means, write a chronique scandaleuse. 
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Human weaknesses can be found under a cowl as well as under a 
crown or a cap;but the world is not helped by pointing to the failures. 
Much better to turn the eyes to those who have climbed the heights, as 
Professor Coulton, to his credit, has done when speaking of St. Bernard. 
That is a noble chapter and the memory of it will linger long after the 
nastiness and the venom of other chapters will be forgotten. One would 
much rather remember the picture which Professor Coulton draws of the 
youth of a few years ago, “when the village street pulsed for hours under 
the footfall of endless columns marching to the tune of Tipperary, and 
every face was different under the same uniform, and the same shadow 
hung over every soul of that innumerable multitude: Morituri te salutent” ; 
one would much rather remember that picture than think of those men, or 
some of them, as they are depicted in the purulent pages of the man who 
wrote Simon Called Peter. 

Benedict called his Rule a Dominici Schola Servitii. The world to-day 
stands in need of such a Schola. The designs of the founder may have 
miscarried in many places, and over long periods of time, but there were 
hundreds, nay thousands, as there are now hundreds, if not thousands, 
whose lives were worthy of that Schola. Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
knows the Middle Ages and he knows the present. He is not a Catholic, 
but he has seen fit, in his Pro Vita Monastica, to say that the world 
would be better for another Benedict or another Francis. Professor 
Leighton (Field of Philosophy, 1923, p. 13) says: “We need, more than 
ever before, centers where the contemplative life is nurtured, where young 
men and young women can gain an intelligent appreciation of the history 
of culture and of the chief part which creative imagination has played 
in the uplift of the race.” Professor Leighton is no apologist for monas- 
ticism, but he expresses the idea which lay behind the work of Basil and 
Benedict of Aniane. 

Professor Coulton set himself a great task. He undertook to follow 
in the footsteps of Mabillon; but he suffers by the comparison. Mabil- 
lon did not fear the dark; Professor Coulton shuns the light. His work, 
which might have been great, will be a monument of misdirected energy, 
of zeal frustrated by venomous prejudice. His complacent self-assurance, 
that he knows the field of monastic history as no one else does, has in it 
an element of truth; but he makes the mistake of over-rating his own com- 
petence and exaggerating the ignorance of others. His two other volumes 
will in all probability, be a more savage attack on monasticism and on 
medieval life and institutions than this one; but his labors will bear no 
fruit. He is content to speak of the things which men, if they must 
speak of them, talk in whispers, not the things which they cry from the 
housetops. Had he known it, he might have learned, from the chapter on 
“Asceticism” in James’s Varieties of Religious Belief, that monasticism 
is a phase of something which is as old and as wide as humanity itself. 
The opportunity offered itself to him of doing something which might 
have been a factor in making it possible for some future critic of monas- 
ticism to write fine chapters about many Bernards. 
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It will serve no good purpose to prolong this examination of a work 
which will, no doubt, by its “extreme confidence of assertion and pertin- 
acity of iteration impress the public,” or at least that portion of the pub- 
lic which will not take the trouble to analyze its pretentious and partisan 
arguments. Professor Coulton worked long and faithfully, if not success- 
fully, at his task. He has ferreted around in the underbrush of medieval 
life. He has occupied himself with contemplation of every distortion of 
branch and stem. He has denied himself the vision of tree-top and 
mountain peak. He has shut his eyes to the sight of those monuments 
of sacrifice and genius which even a mere architect may be permitted to 
admire, even though he has not the knowledge which comes from insect 
scrutiny into every cranny where corruption or decay might be found. 
Professor Coulton may succeed in deceiving others; he has deceived him- 
self. But even the most gullible will find it difficult to take seriously his 
statement that he has “tried to do justice to these ages to which modern 
writers appeal when they seek to justify their Church’s claim to a world- 
dominion over modern thought.” 


PATRICK J. HEALY. 





A PROBLEM IN THE LIFE OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


Sur ce qui fait de Catherine un personnage important dans 
histoire, sur son réle dans les grands événements du xive siécle, 
sur son action historique en un mot, il semble qu’il y ait vraiment 
bien peu a tirer de l"hagiographie catherienne, et, dans tous les 
cas, celle-ci est tellement tendancieuse qu’on ne saurait en ac- 
cepter la moindre assertion, &4 moins qu’elle ne soit confirmée par 
des textes complétement indépendants de Raymonde de Capue et 
des disciples de la sainte.’ 


This is the conclusion of the author after his study. He sums up his 
reasons.’ There are for him three stages in the growth of the legend 
concerning St. Catherine of Siena. The first embraces the following 
works:—the Miracula of the Dominicans, Thomas della Fonte and Bar- 
tolomeo Dominici, the Miracoli of an anonymous Florentine, and a letter 
by Barduccio Canigiani. The purpose of these hagiographers was to give 
information rather than to edify, but all told they acquaint us with only 
the first years and the last few days of the Saint’s life. The Légende 
Majeure of Blessed Raymond of Capua is the second stage. According 
to Fawtier it is practically useless, if not misleading, as a source of in- 
formation, because Raymond upset and confused the chronological order 


‘ FAWTIER, Sainte Catherine de Sienne—Essai de Critique des Sources 
Hagiographiques. par Robert Fawtier. pp. xv—234. Paris, 1922. p. 
215 


? Op. cit., pp. 214-215. 
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of events in the life of Saint Catherine, exaggerated the political réle that 
she played, and colored the real motives of her social activities in order 
to help the cause of Pope Urban VI, to encourage the spirit of interior 
reform in the Dominican Order, and to increase its glory in competition 
with that of the Franciscans. The Dominican, Tomasso Caffarini, do- 
minates the third stage He did not continue the work of deformation 
but began and completed the process of crystallization. Determined to 
effect the canonization of Catherine of Siena he set to work spreading a 
knowledge of her life and collecting the testimonies of her friends and 
acquaintances. Unscrupulous in his methods he permitted no disposi- 
tion to vary even accidentally from the Légende Majeure, and when he 
found it useful he tampered with old documents and forged new ones. His 
collection forms the Supplementum and the Process of Venice, material 
ready for the first Pope willing to proceed with the Saint’s canonization. 

Daring as are Fawtier’s thesis and conclusion, many will perhaps agree 
with him on a first reading of his book, for he is a clever writer, knowing 
how and just when to make use of the slightest incident to gain the 
sympathy of the reader and to promote the plausibility of his thesis. 
His argumentation, however, frequently can not stand searching criticism. 
As far as we know, the only one who has made a detailed analysis of 
chapters of the book is Pére Mandonnet O.P., who needs no introduction 
to students of history. His article can be found in L’Année Dominicaine 
for January and February 1923. In great part, this notice makes use of 
his observations in the January number. 

When was St. Catherine born? This may seem a point too trivial to 
discuss, yet here it is important enough, for it furnishes a good example 
of Fawtier’s argumentation in order to prove that Raymond of Capua 
wrote the Légende Majeure for a purpose incompatible with a true state- 
ment of facts. 

From the Légende Majeure we gather that the Saint died on the 29th 
of April, 1380, at the age of 33.° From this we conclude that she was 
born in 1347 (1380-33). Fawtier, however, rejects the testimony of Ray- 
mond and refuses to admit that Catherine was born in 1347 or died at 
33 years of age. He gives two reasons. First, 33 years was also the age 
of Christ, and there is good reason to suspect that Raymond was merely 
trying to liken St. Catherine to her Divine Master.‘ But as Pére Man- 
donnet points out, neither Raymond nor Caffarini made any attempt to 
compare the ages of Our Lord and St. Catherine.” Raymond did not so 
much as put the two facts side by side; in one place he told us when 
Catherine died, in another how old she was at the time. In neither place 
did he compare the ages of Catherine and Christ. From certain of his 
words, in fact, we can see that he was staunchly opposed to any drawing 
of comparisons between Christ and His Saints. Caffarini, however, not so 





* Op. cit. p. 136. 
*Op. cit. p. 138. 
*L’ A. D. Jan., pp. 12-13. 
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squeamish in this matter, did point out some external resemblances be- 
tween facts of Our Lord’s life and of St. Catherine’s, but he says nothing 
about their ages. Fawtier, therefore, tries to discredit Raymond unjustly 
and without reason. 

Fawtier’s second reason for rejecting the testimony of Raymond is 
based on the supposition that he could not have known St. Catherine’s 
exact age. The logical way to have found this out would be to subtract 
the year of her birth from the year of her death. Raymond, however, did 
not seem to know the year of her birth for he does not mention it. How 
then could he know her age?* But the fact that he did not mention the 
year of her birth does not prove any lack of knowledge on his part, for 
in omitting to mention it he was merely following the custom of medieval 
hagiographers and necrologists, who rarely, if ever, give more than the 
the age and the year of the death of the person they place on their re- 
cords." And why could not Raymond have known the exact age of the 
Saint since, as even Fawtier admits, he was her principal confessor for 
three years, and knew intimately her friends and relatives? Nothing 
could have been easier for him than to ascertain this fact from either of 
these sources 

Fawtier insists that St. Catherine must have been born in 1337, ten 
years before the year given by Raymond.* Now the latter finished the 
Légende Majeure in 1395, fifteen years after the death of the saint. This 
was at a time when many of those who knew her intimately were still 
living and awaiting anxiously Raymond’s story of her life. Not to speak 
of a lack of moral sense, would Raymond not have shown an inconceivable 
want of prudence and judgment to subtract ten years from her age in the 
face of those who knew better? Fawtier’s practice of continually throw- 
ing suspicion on Raymond and Caffarini forces one to look askance at his 
thesis; it seems a clear case of trying to appear scientific and original at 
the expense of truth and justice. 

Are there any sources independent of Raymond from which we can 
tell whether he was giving us facts or merely trying to deceive? There 
are several. One of them is the Miracoli, a work on which Fawtier gen- 
erally looks with favor. It was written by an anonymous Florentine who 
was Catherine’s host on several occasions. The Miracoli gives us several 
chronologies. One of them Fawtier numbers A’. According to this the 
Saint was 27 years old in 1374, and 23 in 1370. She was born therefore in 
1347, and died at 33 years of age. Does not this prove Raymond right and 
not wrong? 

Fawtier, of course, rejects the above-mentioned data, and naturally, 
for they agree with Raymond and destroy his thesis. To justify his action 





* FAWTIER, op. cit. p. 138. 
* MANDONNET, op. cit. p. 9. 
* FAWTIER, op. cit. p. 146. 
* FAWTIER, op. cit. p. 137. 
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he says that the two manuscripts containing the text of the Miracoli are 
posterior to the canonization of the Saint, and that it is very probable that 
copyists made a change or correction of the dates in the text.” However, 
he gives no proof of this. Pére Mandonnet flatly denies the probability.” 
From information gleaned out of Grotanelli’s edition of the oldest and 
best of these manuscripts he has good reason to think that it is the orig- 
inal.” Moreover, neither of the two manuscripts bears any trace of cor- 
rection or tampering. If such an attempt had been made, it would be 
evident; for medieval correctors are noted for their bungling when tam- 
pering with texts. The problem here is complex enough to confuse them 
for two alterations were necessary, and in each the number of years 
separating the given date from the year of her death would have to be 
subtracted from the age of the Saint at the time of her death.” These 
data are therefore a genuine part of the Miracoli. They are reliable, 
for the author of the Miracoli wrote in 1374, that is, at a time when he 
could neither know when the Saint would die nor dream that it might be 
useful to compare the ages of St.Catherine and of her Divine Master. To 
reject them therefore is contrary to every law of scientific criticism. 

Fawtier numbers B the second chronology given by the Miracoli.™ 
After speaking of events accompanying the death of her sister, Bona- 
ventura, the Miracoli tells us that Catherine, now seven years of age, took 
a vow of virginity and began to lead a life of stricter mortification. Later 
it says that she was fifteen years old at the time of her father’s death. Now 
we know from other sources that Catherine’s sister died in 1362, and her 
father in 1368. Evidently there is something wrong here. There are 
more than six years (1368-1362—15-7) between the two periods, and if 
Catherine was 15 in 1368 she could not have been born in 1347. Because 
of this confusion Fawtier concludes immediately that the author of the 
Miracoli had no definite information as to the age of Catherine and that 
chronology A must have been a forgery. But he goes too fast. We have 
shown that there are no grounds for supposing a forgery. Moreover, as 
Pére Mandonnet points out, there is here a twofold possibility of error; 
the mistake could have been due to ignorance either of Catherine’s age or 
of the time when her sister and father died.” It was quite possible for the 
author of the Miracoli to know the direct chronology of Catherine’s actions 
and yet to confuse the time at which other events happened that were 
more or less closely related. 

The Miracoli and the Légende Majeure agree in saying that Cather- 
ine was about seven years old when she took a vow of virginity and began 
her penitential life, but the former suggests that the death of her sister 





"loc cit. 

"L’A. D. Jan. p. 14. 

" Op. Cit. p. 16. 

" Op. Cit. pp. 14-15. 

“ FAWTIER, op. cit. p. 137. 
*L’A. D., Jan. p. 13. 
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was the cause of this action. Now we know that her sister died after a 
partial success in an attempt to induce Catherine to give more attention 
to her toilette in the final hope of inducing her to marry. Italian girls, it 
is true, married early, but it is not probable that their parents and rela- 
tions would be so insistent on marriage, as Catherine’s were, when their 
daughters are no more than seven years of age. Again, because of her 
compliance with her sister’s entreaties, Catherine felt a sorrow that 
lasted during her whole life. Now according to the Miracoli, Catherine 
had not made the vow of virginity at the time of her sister’s death. How 
then explain the keenness of her contrition? Put the death of her sister 
in the fifteenth year of Catherine’s life, as the Légende Majeure does, 
and everything connected with that event is explicable. According to the 
custom it was high time for an Italian girl to marry. Catherine had 
vowed herself to God, and had some reason therefore to be sorry for her 
fault in yielding a little to the entreaties of her dear sister. On page 149 
Fawtier insinuates that because of her great sorrow Catherine’s fault 
must have been serious. He offers no proof, and we answer him by ad- 
mitting that it was serious for one with a conscience as tender as St. 
Catherine’s. But it is inconceivable that the Raymond or Caffarini, por- 
trayed by Fawtier, would have published abroad that fault had it really 
tarnished the character of the Saint. 

To sum up, the Miracoli gives the age of St. Catherine at two different 
dates—two simple facts both of which confirm Raymond’s statement that 
she was 33 years old at the time of her death. The Miracoli differs from 
Raymond’s account when it places the death of St. Catherine’s sister in 
the seventh instead of the fifteenth year of her age, but again coincides 
with the Légende Majeure in saying that St. Catherine took a vow of 
virginity at seven years of age and successfully foiled in her fifteenth 
year the attempts of her relatives to induce her to marry. The two works 
therefore are in accord in what concerns the simple chronology of her life. 
Now these two works are independent of each other, and the author of the 
Miracoli at least had no axe to grind. By confirming Raymond’s tesi- 
mony therefore he not only upsets Fawtier’s thesis but strongly indicates 
that Fawtier, not Raymond, as we had been asked to believe, is objectively 
or subjectively untruthful. 

The third document giving us the age of St. Catherine is usually at- 
tributed to Wm. Flete, an Augustinian. In the fifth chapter of his book 
Fawtier questions its authorship and will admit no more than that we have 
Caffarini’s version of what may have been a work of Flete. Pére Man- 
donnet denies that Caffarini did any retouching on this document.” Ac- 
cording to Fawtier, Caffarini would not permit the least discrepancy from 


the Légende Majeure in a relation of the life of St. Catherine.” But 


*L’A. D., loc. cit., p. 17. 

"For instance. Fawtier, p. 38. Par conséquent la Légende Majeure a 
été le canon auquel ont di se conformer les témoins, et Tommasco Caffarini 
a tenu la main a ce qu’ils ne s’en écartent pas jusque dans le plus petit 
détail. The italics are ours. 
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Raymond said that she died at the age of 33, while this document says 
she died when she was about 33. Is it probable that Caffarini would have 
tolerated the word “about,” a word that could so easily have been deleted? 
Fawtier’s weapons work havoc on his own thesis and convince us that 
he has been unfair to Raymond and Caffarini. He forgets the old axiom 
that to prove too much is to prove nothing. 

Fawtier gives more arguments to show that St. Catherine could not 
have been born in 1347." According to a civil document of the city of 
Florence St. Catherine’s brothers, Benincasa, Bartolomeo and Stefano, 
asked for the right of citizenship in that city, saying that they had practised 
the dyer’s art there for 28 years and more. This happened in 1370. 
Taking the document literally as it stands, Stefano must have been old 
enough in 1342 (1370-28) to do the work of a dyer. Now both the 
Légende Majeure and the Miracoli tell us that Stefano was only a little 
older than Catherine. But if she was born in 1347 Stefano must have 
been more than a little older, much more even than five years older. A 
civil document should be given more credit than a hagiographer; there- 
fore the latter are wrong. Fawtier’s argument is plausible, but he him- 
self unconsciously shows its weakness on page 146, note 3, saying:— 


Je ne crois pas que l’on puisse soutenir, &4 moins d’en fournir 
la preuve, que Benincasa s’est successivement associé ses deux 
fréres et que pour lui seul la durée de 28 ans, et ultra, soit 
applicable. 


Cleverly put, indeed! But neither can Fawtier prove that Benincasa did 
not successively take his brothers into partnership. If he could have 
any proof for it, the rest of the note shows how eagerly he would have 
used it. He continues:— 


Dans ce cas la pétition le mentionnerait, car on ne voit pas 
pourquoi elle ne dirait la vérité. Si la durée de séjour nécessaire 
pour avoir le droit de cité & Florence avait quelque importance 
il eit été dangereux de ne pas donner le chiffre exact pour chacun 
des pétitionnaires. 


Fine reasons, if Fawtier could prove that greater exactness was re- 
quired In the petition Benincasa is plainly the principal agent, and there 
is not sufficent reason for saying that the 28 years and more refer to 
anyone but to himself. 

Granting, however, that the document must be taken literally, Fawtier 
can not draw from it even a shred of an argument to support his thesis. 
By means of this point he wishes to show that the statement that Stefano 
is a little older than Catherine can be explained only by placing her birth- 
day in 1337, and not in 1347 as Raymond tells us. But all his labor is in 
vain. According to the petition Stefano must have been at least 14 years 


* FAWTIER, pp. 132, 138, 146. 
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old in 1341,” while Catherine could not have been more than four years 
old, (1341-1337). Hence even according to Fawtier’s figures Stefano, by 
being ten years older, was more than a little older. It is altogether 
reasonable therefore to reject Fawtier’s premises that the petition must 
be taken literally, that Stefano must have exercised the dyer’s art in 
Florence for 28 years before 1370, and his conclusion that St. Catherine 
must have been born in 1337. The chronology of the Légende Majeure 
therefore still stands unshaken. 

Nor did Fawtier seem quite satisfied, for in the same note” he adduces 
another point to prove that if St. Catherine was born in 1347, Stefano 
must have been quite a bit older than she was. According to the Légende 
Majeure, Catherine was not permitted a private room during the time be- 
tween the death of her sister and her entry into the Third Order of St. 
Dominic. As a place of prayer, therefore, she chose the room of her 
brother Stefano, when he was absent, because he had neither wife nor 
children Fawtier sagely remarks:— 


Si l’on note que Stefano n’etait pas marié a ce moment 1a et 
n’avait pas d’enfants, c’est qu’il devait étre en age, non seulement 
d’étre marié. mais encore d’avoir des enfants. 


Is Fawtier teasing us? But grant the remark in order to see what it 
proves. Is it impossible to stretch modica aetate to three years?” But 
if it were no more than the two years that Fawtier is willing to admit,” 
would it be impossible for Stefano to have a family at the time mentioned. 
St. Catherine was then at least 15 years old. Stefano could easily have 
attained his 18th year. A moment ago we granted, to help Fawtier’s 
thesis, that Stefano might have married at fourteen years of age; surely 
he will have no difficulty in admiting such a possibility when Stefano was 
about eighteen. 

Closely allied to this point is Fawtier’s discussion of the time that St. 
Catherine entered the Third Order of St. Dominic. It seems to be a very 
complex problem, but Pére Mandonnet answers the larger points brought 
up in it by Fawtier against the data given by Blessed Raymond. It would 
be unfair to Fawtier, however, to point out only the defects of his work. 
As Pére Mandonnet says in L’Année Dominicaine for February 1923, pp. 
51-52, Fawtier deserves much credit for working on material most of 
which had not yet been edited. His study opens a way for future schol- 


“The aforesaid petition, filed in 1370, says that the families of the 
three brothers were also with them for 28 vears and more. Stefano must 
have been the head of a family no later than 1341, and it is improbable 
that he was less than 14 years old when he took unto himself a wife. Cfr. 
Fawtier, note 5, p. 132. Op cit. 

* FAWTIER, op. cit. p. 146, note 3. 

* Op. cit. p. 135, note 3. 

"Op cit. p. 146. 
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ars, it contains an abundance of useful information not to be found in 
other books, and although one has good reason for questioning his treat- 
ment and judgment of Catherinian hagiographers, one must admit that he 
has clarified points of detail More complete and exact information will un- 
doubtedly be the result of the work of the Societé Internationale d’Etudes 
Catheriniennes, lately founded at Siena, Italy. 


N. GEorGEs, O.P. 
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Geschichtedes Ablasses im Mittelalter. By Dr. Nikolaus Paulus. 
Paderborn: F. Schoeningh. 2 Vols. 


Luther’s assault in 1517 upon the Catholic doctrine of indulg- 
ences was the beginning of the Protestant Reformation. The 
importance of this event might lead one to expect that the the- 
ology and history of indulgences should have been a field of spe- 
cial interest to scientific investigators both Catholic and Protest- 
ant. As a matter of fact the original issue of indulgences was 
soon overshadowed by conflicts regarding more fundamental doc- 
trines, and the field of that first conflict, although frequently sur- 
veyed by historians, was never thoroughly explored in a compre- 
hensive and scientific way. Dr. Paulus after nearly twenty years 
of study in this particular field has undertaken the long-neglected 
task and has brought together into one monograph a vast amount 
of detailed and well-coérdinated information which enables one 
to gain an insight into the nature of indulgences, their sources, 
and their numerous ramifications, 

The present two volumes deal with the historical development 
of indulgences down to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when both doctrine and practice of indulgences became definitely 
fixed. A future volume will treat of indulgences during the 
closing period of the Middle Ages from 1350 until the time of 
Luther. 

The origin of indulgences is seen in the ancient belief that the 
church had the power to remit either partially or entirely any of 
the canonical penances. Such a remission, however, was not an 
indulgence in its present technical sense. Neither were letters 
of reconciliation, such as the “lapsi” procured from martyrs and 
confessors, indulgences in the strict sense, because their value 
was dependent upon sacramental absolution. The first approach 
to real indulgences may be seen in the “redemptions” by which 
after the seventh century canonical penances were changed into 
various amounts of alms according to fixed tariffs. That sins 
and punishment of sins are blotted out by almsgiving was a 
thought familiar to the early Christians. When, however, early 
in the Middle Ages this thought was utilized in the elaboration of 
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the practice of redemptions and alms were appraised upon a 
tariff scale, there was no lack of those who disapproved and of- 
fered protest because of the danger of abuses. The synod of 
Clovesho called in 747 by Archbishop Cuthbert, of Canterbury, 
spoke of the redemptions as a new and dangerous invention. 
Many other synods, however (Tribur 895, Reims 923, Winchester 
1070) approved of and authorized such redemptions. From hav- 
ing canonical penances “changed” into alms and pilgrimages it 
was only a short step to having them “remitted” in view of alms 
and pious works; and from granting these remissions individu- 
ally upon general conditions it was not far to the promulgation 
of general remissions i. e., indulgences. 

A large and interesting portion of Dr. Paulus’ work is taken 
up with the dogmatic background of indulgences as reflected in 
the writings of the earlier scholastics and of the great theologi- 
ans and canonists of the 13th and 14th centuries. A further im- 
portant section discusses the manifold social effects of indulg- 
ences. This section of the book incorporates a study written and 
published two years ago which has since been translated into 
English and which has been reviewed in these pages in a recent 
number, (“Indulgences as a Social Factor in the Middle Ages”’). 

The concluding chapter draws a balance between the good and 
bad religious—moral effects of indulgences. 

Against the claim that indulgences destroyed the ancient peni- 
tential discipline of the Church the answer is: that the ancient 
rigorous penances had become inapplicable long before in- 
dulgences were granted. The “redemptions” with the peniten- 
tial tariffs had a great share in the abolishing of public penances. 
That indulgences often had the effect of lessening the fear of sin 
and the zeal for penance must be admitted. These evil effects, 
however, are not to be charged against the indulgences them- 
selves, just as little as the Sacrament of Penance can be blamed, 
if a man deliberately sins while hoping for a later sacramental 
absolution. In order to guard the faithful against false security 
the Church affixed to her indulgences the clause which stated that 
the granted privilege had no value in reference to sins which 
might be committed in reliance upon it. 

While hosts of insincere persons may have turned the prac- 
tice of indulgences into an abuse, the hosts of those who by means 
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of indulgences were led to humbly confess their sins, to promise 
amendment of their ways, and to become zealous in every kind of 
good work are beyond counting and sufficient to offset the evil ef- 
fects. Contemporary evidence of the Pre-Reformation period 
shows that the mediaeval Christians regarded indulgences as the 
best and most efficient means of bringing hardened sinners to the 
Sacrament of Penance. 


T. PETERSON. 





Anna Katherina Emmerich’s Charismen und Gesichte. Grund- 
satzliches, Tatsichliches, Kritisches. Von Dr. theol. Johan- 
nes Niessen, Pfarrer. Emmerich-Haus, Diilmen. 


Anne Catherine Emmerich, whose extraordinary superna- 
tural favors and gifts are the subject of this book, was a nun of 
the Order of St. Augustine. She was born in 1774 and died at 
the age of fifty years in 1824. After a life of piety and charity in 
the world the penniless country girl obtained admission into a 
convent at Diilmen, which, however, was suppressed by the secu- 
lar authority in 1811. But this event, the saddest in her life, did 
not prevent her from continuing in a private dwelling her prac- 
tices of piety, charity, and penance. For the last ten years be- 
fore her death she took no nourishment except water and her 
daily Communion. 

Nothing is more admirable than the life of prayer led by this 
servant of God. She literally observed the Apostle’s admonition 
to pray without ceasing. Unbounded was her charity, which 
had grown with her from her tender years. When still a child 
she used to implore God to put upon her the sufferings she ob- 
served in others. Anne Catherine lived with the Church, most 
devoutly celebrated the feasts of the Church, and with her whole 
soul entered upon the sentiments of the sacred seasons. Towards 
parents, monastic superiors, and priestly and higher ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities she practiced an ever ready and unquestioning 
obedience, even in her ecstatic trances. Although suffering con- 
stantly almost all the fifty years of her life, her face always bore 
the expression of cheer, happiness, and unvarying friendliness. 

The favors she received from Heaven were indeed great. A 
few years before her entrance into the convent Our Lord had 
granted her to suffer the pains of the Crown of Thorns, and nine 
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years later also the pains of His Holy Five Wounds. But all this 
remained completely unknown to her relatives and acquaintances 
In 1812, however, the marks of the Sacred Wounds appeared 
visibly in her hands, feet, and side. On certain days of the week 
they poured forth blood, and on these occasions she suffered ex- 
cruciating pains. 

Clemens August von Droste-Vischering, the same who thirty 
years later as Archbishop of Cologne so manfully withstood the 
unjust demands of the Prussian government, was Administrator 
of Miinster. He ordered a rigorous investigation, which estab- 
lished beyond a shadow of doubt both the blameless life of the 
sufferer and the miraculous character of the wounds. 

Moreover, from her childhood she had visions of the persons 
and events of biblical history, which later extended to other hap- 
penings of the history of the Church. Divine Providence guided 
to her sickbed a prominent writer, Clemens Brentano, who from 
an infidel became a fervent Catholic, chiefly through her influ- 
ence. He undertook to write down the contents of many of her 
visions. Thus originated The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Blessed Mother; The Bitter Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and later The Visions of Anne Catherine Emmerich. 
These books have edified and elevated countless thousands of 
readers in Germany and other countries; have been, with the ap- 
probation of ecclesiastical authorities, reprinted and translated; 
and have been recommended by men known for their experience 
in spiritual matters, including bishops and cardinals. 

The Visions of the nun of Diilmen, howeve-, share the char- 
acter of the visions of many saints, in that, while containing 
nothing contrary to faith and morals they are not free from in- 
accurate and obscure passages. Non-Catholics as a rule ignore 
or despise them. Some Catholics, too, especially of late, looking 
only at the flaws they find in them, have set them down wholly 
and completely as a sort of pious imposture. They make serious 
attempts to show that the vast amount of information contained 
in the visions was taken from pre-existing books, studied either 
by Anne Catherine Emmerich or Brentano. As if the peasant 
girl had had time and opportunity, either before or during her 
stay in the poor convent, to indulge in studies which it takes the 
most learned men years of leisure to make. And as for Bren- 
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tano, he had, up to the very moment when he decided to serve as 
secretary to the uneducated poor woman, been a man of the 
world and spent most of his time in the drawing rooms of Frank- 
fort and Berlin. He had done extensive reading, but not in the 
line of theology or biblical science or Christian archaeology. His 
resolution came suddenly, and in a manner unexpected to him- 
self. 

Some of those who raise these charges against the authen- 
ticity of the Visions protest that they do not hold either Anne 
Catherine or Brentano guilty of wilful deception. But both 
these persons would have been wilful deceivers of the worst kind, 
had they given out the result of their former studies as super- 
natural visions. Or they would have been abnormally stupid, if 
in the course of the several years which the writing of the 
Visions lasted it would never have dawned on them that they 
were simply reciting their previously learned lessons. The 
ecclesiastical authority, be it remarked expressly, approved of 
the writing of the Visions by Brentano, and among Anne Cath- 
erine’s spiritual superiors there were men of the stamp of Clem- 
ens August von Droste-Vischering. The nun herself would have 
stopped narrating at once, had her confessor, or her spiritual 
director, or the Administrator given the slightest hint to this ef- 
fect. 

As already granted, there are indeed inaccurate passages in 
the Visions. But the severest critics cannot help recognizing a 
considerable number of instances, descriptions of localities, etc., 
as astoundingly correct. These our hyper-critics “explain” by 
asserting that they are cases of clairvoyancy. They do not hesi- 
tate to put a person so highly favored by God, a person who was 
all the time under the strict obedience to a confessor and under 
the supervision of an able spiritual director appointed by episco- 
pal authority in the same category as fortune tellers and, per- 
haps, hypnotic mediums. 

It is the merit of Dr. Niessen to have treated this matter with 
the reverence of a devout priest and with the fearless thorough- 
ness of a scholar. The first part of his work is theoretical. It 
discusses the possibility of private visions, their usefulness, and 
their actual occurrence in the history of the Church, touching 
also upon the fact that relatively more women than men were 
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distinguished by this “charisma.” An important little chapter 
is on the possibility and the causes of errors in private visions. 
Next follows a long series of extracts from the diary kept with 
regard to Anne Catherine by F. W. Wesener, M.D., who for 
twelve years was the constant witness of the life of the suffering 
nun, and as her physician had the best opportunity to judge of 
her character and of the occurrences that happened with her and 
concerning her. Then comes a collection of testimonies of promi- 
nent men and women who in some way or other were in contact 
with her: the famous convert Count Stolberg, Bishops Sailer, 
Wittmann, Diepenbrock, Haneberg. In fact practically all the 
great men who helped to bring about the religious renaissance in 
Catholic Germany were her personal friends. Among her ad- 
mirers of later date Niessen gives utterances of men like F. 
Meschler, 8.J., Dr. Scheeben, Cardinal Reisach. 

A considerable part of the book is made up of authentic re- 
ports which show the correctness of descriptions of biblical and 
other localities found in Anne Catherine’s Visions. One of the 
most striking passages refers to the “House of the Blessed 
Virgin” which the nun places in the neighborhood of Ephesus, 
while it is commonly believed to have been at Jerusalem. In 
1891 a committee consisting of four Frenchmen, one Italian, and 
one German visited the spot pointed out by her. One of the 
members writes: “Before our departure I stubbornly clung to 
the resolution to consider all topographical details of the Visions 
as erroneous, because I have ever been a bad respecter of vision- 
ary personages. I returned with the full certainty—I say cer- 
tainty, not opinion—that there is between the indications of the 
saintly religious and the actual topography a complete conform- 
ity which amounts to mathematical accuracy.” The following 
year the Archbishop of Smyrna and Vicar Apostolic of Asia 
Minor, A. P. Timoni, visited the place at the head of a committee 
of twelve priests and laymen, and sent to the Holy See an official 
report to the same effect, couched in the strongest terms possi- 
ble. Several members of this committee issued publications on 
the subject, for which they received a gracious letter of thanks 
from the Holy Father. 

In this part the author also enters upon objections of the 
critics. He does so with a considerable amount of erudition, al- 
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ways quoting “book, chapter, and verse,” and without ever losing 
the unruffled temper of the unbiased investigator. Large sec- 
tions of this part are in reality further elucidations of his chap- 
ter on the possibility and causes of errors in private visions. In 
the case of Anne Catherine Emmerich these causes were: occa- 
sional failing of her very retentive memory—she herself declares 
more than once: this is what I retain—occasional inability to ex- 
press her thoughts clearly enough; lapses of memory on the part 
of Brentano, or his failure to put down exactly what she had 
said; finally, in some places, insertion by the writer of matter 
from other sources to establish the connection. (This latter 
point was complained of at once by Brentano’s friends). The 
fact that all the Visions were prepared for print from notes long 
after Anne Catherine’s death, when Brentano could not recur to 
her for more detailed explanation, no doubt also caused mistakes 
in the work. 

The Roman Congregation of Rites, finding it impossible to ex- 
tricate the scattered elements wittingly or unwittingly inserted 
or altered by Brentano, finally ruled that for the process of beati- 
fication the Visions should be entirely disregarded, refraining, 
however, from any expression of disapproval. The elucidation 
of Visions thereby has become an object of private study and pri- 
vate endeavor, enlightened by sound knowledge, fairness, and the 
spirit of genuine faith. 

The Visions have been criticized by friends and enemies since 
their first appearance. But a number of tests carried out by 
close study of localities, as in the case of the “House 
of the Blessed Virgin’; or of the literature concerning 
obscure personalities, the pseudo-prophet Hom for instance, have 
in the overwhelming number of cases resulted in a perfect vindi- 
cation. In this way the Visions have contributed to a better 
knowledge of the history of our Redemption in general and of the 
Church in particular. Sometimes seemingly unimportant re- 
marks found in individual visions threw light upon difficulties 
experienced in others. Sometimes the essence only of a narra- 
tive proved to be correct while there was confusion in the details. 

Certain writers who published unfavorable reviews during 
the last fifteen years ignore the results of previous investiga- 
tions, or, as remarked above, explain them as cases of clairvoy- 
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ancy. They, moreover, write in such a manner as to leave the 
impression that they deny the very possibility of visions. Re- 
views of this kind, while producing some good by calling atten- 
tion to doubtful points and provoking counter-criticism, do much 
more harm, because they tend to weaken in their readers the con- 
viction that God is not limited to the more ordinary means of na- 
ture and grace, but may bestow upon chosen souls favors and 
privileges which in a greater or less degree belong to the sphere 
of the miraculous. We are indebted to Dr. Niessen for giving 
to the public a book which enables us to see our bearings in the 
question of the Visions of Anne Catherine Emmerich. 
FRANCIS 8S. BETTEN, S.J. 





World History 1816-1920.: by Eduard Fueter Translated by Sid- 
ney Bradshaw Fay. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany. 


This work is no doubt written according to the principle pro- 
nounced by the author at the outset, that books of this kind ought 
to show the interdependence of occurrences taking place in 
widely separate localities. It is his constant endeavor to set 
forth the moving causes of the events and to present the history 
of the nineteenth century as one continuous stream, pointing out 
the obstacles that retarded and the special circumstances that 
promoted the flow of its current. The author treats his matter 
independently of the conventional methods of those who before 
him presented more or less the same period in similar works. Per- 
haps the most prominent point of difference is the extensive and 
systematic attention shown to the progress of colonization, and 
the influence which far away colonies had upon shaping the 
policy of the motherland and its relation to next-door neighbors 
at home. 

As to the great war, we do not think the author meant to 
speak the last word on so recent and so intricate an event, which 
had its ramifications in the Balkan troubles, in the feverish de- 
sire for foreign possessions, the sharp competition for the lion’s 
share in the world’s commerce, and perhaps in other conditions 
not yet sufficiently cleared up and appreciated. Remarkable is 
the importance which the author attributes to the differences in 
the attitude towards Socialism and the Church, which he says ex- 
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isted between the Central powers and Russia on the one hand, 
and the “States in the West, South, and, in part the North of Eu- 
rope on the other.” In the former group he finds “a govern- 
ment in which the army and the Church are given a preponder- 
ant importance in public education. This is the line of cleav- 
age.” If the reports from Europe are correct, the number of 
those is by no means inconsiderable who do no longer believe that 
the responsibility for the war rested entirely with Germany and 
her allies. We therefore can afford leaving this question alone. 
But some remarks are called for concerning the author’s attitude 
towards the Church and that anti-Catholic wave which com- 
menced to spread over Europe in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The interests of the Church had become, necessarily or un- 
necessarily, bound up with the interests of certain sovereigns, 
and our author makes no secret of it that he considers the Church 
as an essentially reactionary factor. He fully approves of the 
various secularizations of Church property, and of the subordi- 
nations of bishops and all other ecclesiastical functionaries under 
the control of the progressive state. In France, for instance the 
laicized school, the expulsion of the religious from their estab- 
lishments—their expulsion from France is not mentioned—and 
the final spoliation of the French Church is for him a matter of 
course, a measure by which France “gave a splendid new proof 
of its stability.” If the pope forbade the clergy to form the As- 
sociation Culturelles, the author credits him with no higher 
motive than “to make the Church appear like a martyr.” For 
Bismarck, too, the only way of dealing with the situation was “to 
place the State in control of all school and civil religious mat- 
ters.” 

Throughout the book the attitude of the popes is completely 
misunderstood and misrepresented, in particular in the account 
of the making of the new Italian Kingdom. The author repeats 
the charge of the misrule in the Papal States. Yet this charge is 
refuted by the official report of De Raynoval, written for the in- 
formation of the French government. The land was not, as Dr. 
Fueter alleges, exclusively ruled by priests, there being at that 
time in the City of Rome itself among some five thousand admin- 
istrative officials only fifteen priests. The public debt was high, 
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but the principal cause of this was that out of consideration for 
many innocent citizens the pontificial government had not repudi- 
ated the enormous debt piled up during the administration of the 
short-lived Roman Republic under Mazzini, for whom the author 
shows an unqualified admiration. He entirely omits mentioning 
the many and great concessions which Pius IX had granted dur- 
ing the first years of his pontificate, only to find that open and 
secret conspirators used them against his own government. He 
ignores also the fact that the Papal States by their very nature 
required a particular kind of government (just as our District 
of Columbia does) if they were to serve the purpose for which 
they existed, namely, to afford liberty and perfect independence 
to the Sovereign Pontiff. It is not true that at Mentana the Gari- 
baldians had just defeated a papal army. On the contrary, the 
3000 Papalini advanced step by step against 10,000 Garibaldians 
from the morning until 3 P. M., when the French troops arrived 
and gave substantial aid in winning a complete victory. The 
French contingent was not withdrawn from Rome after the bat- 
tle of Sedan, but three weeks before it. The author evidently did 
not consult the fundamental work of The O’Cleary, The Making 
of Italy. In this publication of an Irish officer of the papal army 
he would also have found information about the several plebes- 
cites of which so much is made, especially that of Rome in 1870, 
in which everybody was urged to “vote early and often.” 

In his endeavor to show the connection between cause and ef- 
fect he is singularly unfortunate in the case of the Syllabus of 
Pius IX. The pope, he says, by issuing it intended to demon- 
strate his gratitude to the several states that had already made 
their relation to the Church less unfriendly, and he names 
France, Prussia, and Austria. Now these powers must not have 
taken the appearance of the Syllabus as a service. Austria soon 
started a rather brisk war against the Church, Bismarck pro- 
nounced most vehemently against the Syllabus, and France for- 
bade it to be introduced into the country. 

The author devotes many pages to the discussion of Socialism, 
to which, as already indicated, he attaches great importance. But 
to the Catholic view concerning Socialism he does not allude with 
aword. He indeed speaks of the Catholic Church as a bulwark 
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against the international Socialist movement, but in doing so he 
has in view the concluding of Concordates and the promulgation 
of the Syllabus. Pope Leo XIII, who outlines so admirable and 
complete a program of social construction and reconstruction, 
and whose grand encyclicals on government and citizenship were 
in the mouth of friend and foe during a quarter century, is not 
so much as named in the volume. Nor have the repeated en- 
deavors of Benedict IV to end the world war secured for him the 
honor of being mentioned. 

It is not correct to say that the dogma of the Papal Infalli- 
bility was “new” in the sense as if it had never been held by the 
Church before. Until the thirteenth century it has never been 
doubted in Western Christianity, which alone can be considered, 
nor was it generally doubted afterwards. The Council of the 
Vatican was not called for the express purpose of defining this 
dogma, which had indeed been proposed among the matters to be 
settled but was dropped before the Council met. It was several 
months after the beginning of the sessions, that, owing to a 
fierce controversy which had arisen in France, Germany, etc., 
large numbers of the assembled bishops urged the pope to have 
the question of Papal Infallibility submitted to the Council. The 
author refers to the missionary bishops, as bishops in partibus 
infidelium, a term which denotes titular bishops, and whose num- 
ber is rather small. Unwittingly the author gives a proof for 
the importance of the Papal States, by stating that “the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the Italian troops compelled the pope to adjourn 
the Council.” 

If in matters where information was so easily obtainable the 
author fails to avail himself of his opportunities, should we con- 
clude that we have reason to suspect him of being no more cau- 
tious when dealing with the other countless subjects of his work? 
It would be a hard verdict on a professional historian. And yet, 
the only alternative would be to presume, that while careful 
everywhere else he neglected the ordinary rules of historical re- 
search whenever the Church came into consideration—a pre- 
sumption hardly much more honorable for him. 

FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.J. 
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Saint Jerome, Sa Vie Et Son Oeuvre. Par Ferd. Cavalera. Pre- 
miére Partie, Tomes I & II. Louvain, “Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense.” Paris, chez Edouard Champion, 1923. 


Professor Cavallera’s monograph on St. Jerome will be, when 
completed, the standard biography on its subject, and the mine 
wherein hasty, superficial or “popular” writers may quarry at 
will. Its proportions are mighty, not to say grandiose. One 
volume of 344 large octavo pages is devoted to recounting the life 
of the saint. A second volume of 229 similar pages is composed 
of learned notes and discussions on knotty points of chronology 
and history, or in following up and investigating interesting by- 
paths of erudition. Thus the date and the place of Jerome’s 
birth are considered at length; the alleged recklessness of his 
early years; the circumstances of his leaving Rome for good; his 
correspondence with St. Augustine; his various troubles; his at- 
titude towards Origen. In these notes, some of which are veri- 
table dissertations, one cannot but admire the author’s careful 
sifting and weighing of texts; his judicious and judicial ap- 
praisement of evidence; his acumen to draw from his hero’s 
words all they contain, but no more; and especially the well-nigh 
infinite pains he must have taken. These 573 large pages with a 
forest of footnotes and references constitute merely the Pre- 
miére Partie of the author’s plan. A second part is still in gesta- 
tion, which shall discuss the doctrinal and literary aspects of St. 
Jerome’s work. And this. no doubt, will be just as detailed and 
thoroughgoing as the present instalment. Professor Cavallera 
evidently intends to give himself full elbow-room, and his hero 
is in every way worthy of it. 

The monk of Bethlehem was not a deep and original thinker 
like Augustine, nor did he possess that extraordinary charm 
which exhales, so to speak, from Monica’s son. He was not an 
admirable orator like Chrysostom, able to sway the multitude 
and make princes tremble. He could not write touching and 
devotional hymns like Ambrose, and he lacked completely the 
regal aptitudes possessed by the great bishop of Milan for the 
government of men. Nor was he a suprerre literary artist like 
Bossuet or Newman. Glaring faults of taste are common in his 
writings, in particular a high-sounding and rather hollow rhet- 
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oric, which rings most unpleasantly on our modern ears. But 
he was a very great scholar, undoubtedly the foremost of his 
age, a very considerable man of letters, and by his version of the 
Scriptures he exercised in the Latin Church an influence that can 
hardly be over estimated. Jerome’s Vulgate promptly displaced 
the ancient Latin versions, and throughout Western Christen- 
dom for centuries that version reigned supreme. Only those pos- 
sessing a certain culture could enjoy an Ambrose or an Augus- 
tine. The humblest religious and indeed the simplest bourgeois 
of Europe repeated the words of Jerome’s translation at prayer, 
and grasped the general drift of their meaning also. 

Amongst the many beautiful friendships mentioned in eccle- 
siastical history there are few more charming than Jerome’s 
with those cultured ladies of Rome, Albina, Marcella, Asella, 
Fabiola, Principia, and most of all with Paula her daughters and 
her granddaughter. These ladies joined to the rarest intellec- 
tual activity a mystic piety and a most heroic self-sacrifice. By 
their incessant questionings and promptings, and by their very 
real competence in exegetics they spurred Jerome to much of his 
scriptural work, and several of his commentaries are dedicated 
to them. And not only was he their teacher, he was their spirit- 
ual director as well, pointing out to them the difficult paths to 
asceticism in which he had long walked himself. In this respect 
he recalls Bossuet or Fenelon. But it must be added Jerome 
asked and obtained of his spiritual children far more trying self- 
denials than Bossuet ever dreamed of asking from Madame de 
Luynes, or Fenelon from the Countess de Montberon. 

It is strange that Jerome who was so prodigal of his pen to 
others, who excelled in what we call today “obituaries,”’ found no 
one in his immediate entourage to write about himself. Amongst 
those monks, who had witnessed for years his indefatigable lit- 
erary activity, one would certainly expect to find a Possidius or 
a Gerontius. And what should we not give today for some Bos- 
well of the fourth century, who had taken down the saint’s Table 
Talk, and preserved for us the very words as they gushed in 
burning lava streams from the lips of this most impetuous doc- 
tor? One would fancy also that amongst those learned ladies, 
who had listened to the saint’s lessons and conversation for years 
some Soeur Cornuau or Mile. Th. V. would have been found to 
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transmit to us his unpremeditated sallies. But no, his immediate 
entourage wrote nothing about him, and his strange neglect has 
preserved even until today. Professor Cavallera’s note U, in 
outlining the modern bibliography of his subject, shows how 
the great doctor has been passed over by savants and searchers. 
In English he mentions only the small popular volume by Mrs. 
Charles Martin. Indeed one might say apriori that a woman 
would be both unsuitable and incompetent to handle such a 
theme. We think, however, that Dean Farrar’s admirable essay 
on the saint, published in his Lives of the Fathers vol. II. p. 150 
seqq. deserved to be chronicled and mentioned. In French, with 
the exception of partial studies on special points of history or 
lexicography. there are only one or two smallish works of popu- 
lar appeal. In German there are two extensive monographs by 
non-Catholic scholars. But naturally enough their viewpoint 
and ours do not coincide. Speaking of one of these, Griitz- 
macher, Pierre deLabriolle says:— /l y aurait place pour une 
biographie de Jerome, congue a la francaise, et qui, aux 
qualités solides dont Griitzmacher a marqué son oeuvre, 
unirait un effort plus constant vers impartialité. (Hist. de la 
litterature latine chrétienne, p. 445). 

Professor Cavallera’s study fulfills all these desiderata, and 
it possesses in addition to its expect knowledge and scientific 
merit a most clear and agreeable style. 

WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN. Ph.D. 





The Evolution of Long Island, a Story of Land and Sea. By Ralph 
Henry Gabriel (assistant professor of history in Yale Col- 
lege). New Haven, Yale University Press, 1921. Pp. 194. 


Possibly one expects too much from a dissertation published 
by the Yale Press. Yet, this is but natural when one has seen 
such scholarly studies as Colbert’s West India Policy by Stewart 
Mims, Electoral Reform in England and Wales by Charles 
Seymour, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III by S. 
K. Mitchell, The Development of the British West Indies by 
Frank Pitman, Activities of English Puritans by Arthur New- 
ton, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England by William Rob- 
inson, History of Legislative Methods prior to 1825 by Ralph 
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Harlow, Jared Ingersoll by Lawrence Gipson, and English 
Political Parties and Leaders during the Reign of Queen Anne 
by Thomas Morgan. Truly, this is a difficult group to follow. 

It is doubtful if The Evolution of Long Island can be re- 
garded as old-fashioned history, but rather what can be done 
in the way of the socialization of history. An attempt to popu- 
larize a doctoral dissertation is difficult and dangerous if such a 
dissertation is a thorough detailed study grounded on painstak- 
ing research; yet the author has succeeded. Professor Gabriel’s 
secondary title comes nearer to a description of his work, for it 
is a series of well written essays dealing with life on Long Island 
from the early settlements to the present. Yet, there is lacking 
the romance of subject matter and fluency of diction which the 
subtitle, A Story of Land and Sea, indicates. 

In an introductory chapter, “An Unfinished Play,” Dr. 
Gabriel gives a geological description of the island 
without much notice of the foundation of the various 
Dutch and Puritan settlements nor an attempt to show the 
radical differences between the eastern and western sections of 
the island. Nor from the description of Long Island town-life, 
does one see any characteristic difference from the primitive 
life of New England towns. The third chapter deals 
with the influence of the hinterland, which apparently com- 
prised the whole Hudson-Mohawk valleys and the Great Lakes 
region. An account is given of wretched farming methods, the 
agricultural revival, the merino craze, the work of Livingston, 
Humphries, Washington, Elkanah Watson in urging scientific 
methods, but without special application to Long Island. In- 
deed, much of this information is available in a study of Rural 
Economy in New England at the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century by Dr. Percy Bidwell. In the chapter “Variation and 
Adaptation” which follows the change from general farming to 
truck gardening, one learns of the Berkshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, the founding of farm papers at Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Baltimore, the invention of the reaper, the establish- 
ment of Agricultural Schools at Michigan and Cornell Univer- 
sities, and the passage of the Morrill Land-Grant Act. 

In “The Three Year Voyage Around the World” the early 
whaling industry of New Bedford, Nantucket and Long Island 
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is described. Then follow four short essays on fishing and 
the beginnings of the oyster business. An essay, “Pirates, 
Smugglers and Navigation Acts” is particularly deceptive in its 
lack of romance. The references to the first Navigation Act and 
(1 believe) the Sugar Act are slightly inaccurate. The interest- 
ing Captain Kidd incident and Bellomont’s suppression of 
smuggling are recounted. The account of the sea trade and 
shipbuilding would be improved if statistical material concern- 
ing ships and tonnage could have been found. The building and 
financial vicissitudes of the Long Island Railroad are well 
chronicled under the caption, “Wars and Rumors of Wars.” In 
an essay, “Passing of Mud,” there is a summary of road im- 
provement from the clay, wagon track to the smooth boulevard 
required by motors. Two pleasant essays deal with the play 
facilities of Long Island and America’s late appreciation of the 
out-of-door life. 

There is a lack of definite material to challenge a reader to 
take copious notes for future reference; footnotes are relatively 
few. Local and town histories do not seem to have been used 
to their full extent, nor is there evidence of any minute scanning 
of newspapers. There is nothing concerning the political or reli- 
gious interests of the island, little about Brooklyn, few refer- 
ences to important personnages who have sojourned in Long 
Island, and no racial description of the population or of the re- 
cent immigration. Their inclusion, I believe, would greatly add 
to the book, which is thoroughly readable and an interesting ex- 
periment in the “new history.” 

R. J. P. 





The Bozeman Trail, Historical Accounts of the Blazing of the 
Overland Route into the Northwest, and the Fights with Red 
Cloud’s Warriors. By Grace Raymond Hebard and E. A. 
Brininstool, with an introduction by General James King. 
Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland: 1922. 2 Vols. Pp. 346, 306. 


This volume is a credit to the publisher who has done his ut- 
termost to stimulate interest in the history of the West and has 
printed such a large proportion of the materials for future west- 
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ern historians. Its format, illustrations, charts and maps leave 
nothing to be desired. 

General King in a splendid introduction writes of the blund- 
ers of the Interior Department, the failure of the War Depart- 
ment, the inefficiency of the Washington bureaucracy in handling 
the Indian situation, and of the maudelin attacks by the Eastern 
press on the officers and soldiers of the frontier posts. The au- 
thors bear out the General’s statements, as do the edited com- 
munications and diaries of contemporary frontiersmen and sol- 
diers. The little neglected army scattered in the outlying posts 
along the Oregon and Bozeman Trails, wretchedly supported 
and poorly equipped met unlimited abuse from politicians, offi- 
cials, and editors, yet faced a warfare more dangerous than Civil 
War campaigns. No officer was breveted nor soldier honored, 
for the nation was at peace. Yet, it was this “contemptible lit- 
tle army” which made western settlement possible by keeping 
open the trails and telegraph lines and guarding emigrants from 
Indian onslaughts. As General King, himself an Indian-fighter, 
writes: “We were the pioneers of civilization, the defense of the 
emigrant, and the settler, the real agency that made possible the 
development of a continent, yet, east of the Mississippi we had 
hardly a defender.” (Pa. 23). 

The authors write interestingly, adding a wealth of original 
materials and documents, but at times they might have written 
dramatically. Their subject matter is thrilling for it deals with 
Indian tribes, native warriors, frontiersmen, scouts, guides, sol- 
diers, emigrants, fur-men, prospectors, riders on the Pony Ex- 
press, caravan captains, “sutters,” road-agents, desperadoes, 
vigilantes, and missionaries. It is a chronicle of the true 
frontier picturing many an event with the essentials and back- 
ground for a scenario or a novel. 

There is a chapter on the Santa Fé Trail which by 1822 was 
broken for 800 miles from Independence, Missouri, to Santa Fé 
and from thence another 1,000 miles to Chihuahua in the heart of 
Mexico. Along this trail, through the lands of the Osages, 
Arapahoes, Pawnees, Cheyennes, Comanches, and Apaches, the 
American-Mexican trade was conducted by venturesome agents 
and captains driving long caravans of huge oxen-drawn wagons. 
It was a profitable though dangerous trade, and prior to the 
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Mexican War it had assumed large proportions. Josiah Gregg, 
an old trader, in his two volumes, The Commerce of the Prairies, 
describes this trafficking, the exchange of American goods for 
Mexican gold and silver. By 1843, the decline came because of 
bandits, Indian attacks, and the hostility of Santa Anna. Then 
came the war, and the trail was used by regiments marching to 
and into Mexico. After the war emigrants and gold seekers 
followed the Santa Fé, and at its terminal the Gila River Trail 
of General Kearney to California. Later the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé Railroad replaced the old road, worn deep by men 
and oxen and by Texan cattle driven to northern markets. Cen- 
tered about that trail is the history of the Southwest. 

A more historic highway, however, was the Oregon Trail, the 
“Great Medicine Road of the Whites,” along the North Platte 
River, by way of Forts Kearney, McPherson, Mitchell, Laramie 
(Jim Bridger’s old station), Fetterman, Casper, Bridger (witha 
cut-off to Salt Lake City), Hall (with a branch trail to Cali- 
fornia) to and along the Columbia River to Dalles, Cascades, and 
Fort Vancouver. At times when the north route was too perilous, 
the caravans followed the South Platte via Forts McPherson, 
Sedgwick, Latham, Collins, Sanders and Halleck to Bridger. 
The authors are right: “For more than a century the Platte 
River has been the trail, each in turn, of the Indian, the furman, 
the explorer, gold seeker, the Mormon, the soldier, the pony ex- 
press, the telegraph line, the stage station, the railroad, and civi- 
lization.” 

Long before the erection of forts, the trapper and furman 
blazed his way along the characteristically narrow Indian path, 
to be followed by the Astor party on their over-land journey to 
Astoria, by the Scots and French half-breeds of William Ash- 
ley of the St. Louis and later the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
Captain Bonneville, trapper and explorer, trailed the path in 
1832, later followed Marcus Whitman, the missionary and 
legendary savior of Oregon. John C. Fremont crossed the 
prairies and Stony Mountains in the service of the government 
in 1842, advising that forts be established to protect the trail 
and hold the country. Some four stations were established to 
guard 2,000 miles of road! It was somewhat later when marked 
by generations of travel that Father De Smet, no stranger in 
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the country, “Pronounced the trail one of the finest highways in 
the world.” 

Unending was the line of emigrants after 1846, some head- 
ing for Oregon encouraged by the Linn Bill and hopes of free 
land, others after 1849 joining the gold rush to California. 
Graves, blanched bones of men and animals, wreckage, and camp 
sites marked the path through the dreary wastes and “howling 
wilderness.” In 1852, it is estimated that 51,000 emigrants 
passed Fort Kearney following the sign “To Oregon”; and in the 
cholera years of 1849 and 1852 at least 4,000 to 5,000 died annul- 
ally en route. It was the trail which defeated the Hudson Bay 
Company and won Oregon for America. 

However, contemporary America did not appreciate nor dare 
hazzard a guess as to the future of the land across the Missis- 
sippi. Did not Daniel Webster in 1843 shout in debate: “What 
do we want with that vast, worthless area, this region of savages 
and wild beasts, of desert, of shifting sands and whirlwinds, of 
dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? Mr. President, I will never 
vote one cent from the public treasury to place the Pacific Coast 
one inch nearer to Boston than it is now.” (Quoted, p. 57). 
Parkman, the historian, was more of a statesman and traveller, 
for making the journey in 1846, he returned to write The Oregon 
Trail. 

The West had to be brought closer to the East. Utah was 
given a territorial government in September, 1850, but the news 
coming by Panama did not reach Salt Lake City until January, 
1851. California was admitted into the Union. A mai! route was 
established in 1850 from Independence to Salt Lake with an ex- 
tension to San Francisco, and another to California via 
Albuquerque, but neither lasted any length of time. From 1853 
until the Civil War, the Southern Overland Mail operated via El 
Paso and Yuma to San Francisco, a journey of 2759 miles re- 
quiring at least twenty-five days. The maintenance cost was 
high, 1,000 men, 100 coaches and 1,500 animals. Oxen were 
generally used, though at enormous expense the government had 
imported and tried camels along the Gila Trail in 1856, and 
Montana contractors later found them unsuccessful. 

The Civil War turned old traffic to the northern transconti- 
nental highway. William H. Russell, transportation contractor, 
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operated along the Oregon Trail the famous Pony Express to 
Oregon and California, April, 1860 to October 1861. There were 
200 stations and 190 additional barns at which horses and riders 
were changed, and every station was at the mercy of Indian at- 
tack. Hardy men and light riders were required; it was a 
picturesque if dangerous life, that of the lone rider rushing 
across an empire with the mail strapped to his broncho. Let- 
ters reached the California mining camps in ten days, and Lin- 
coln’s inaugural address was read in “Frisco” in seven days and 
seventeen hours. But the pony express could only handle light 
mail, so it gave way to the eighteen (or more) day stage. 

The first Overland Stage, in 1859, carried Horace Greely and 
Henry Villiard, the railroad builder, to Denver. From Denver 
to Salt Lake City, 600 miles, there was not a break, not a ranch- 
er’s shanty. From Atchison to Placerville, the fare was $600 
with a dollar a pound charges on personal baggage over twenty- 
five pounds. Greely might advise young men to go West, but to 
do so cost money. 

Alexander Majors did a big business, but his outlay was tre- 
mendous, 4,000 men, 40,000 oxen, 1,000 mules, 3,500 wagons. 
And a wagon and yoke of oxen were worth $6,000 to $7,000 for 
these were war times. Ben Holliday was well known as a 
freighter in the open country, operating over 5,000 miles and 
carrying miners’ supplies to the boom-towns of California and 
Montana. After five years, he sold in 1866 to the Wells-Fargo 
organization. 

Majors later amalgamated with Russell and Waddell as 
freighters and army contractors. The scale of operations is ap- 
preciated when one imagines in a string their 75,000 oxen and 
6,250 three-ton wagons. Prairie schooners were drawn by four 
to six yoke of oxen and their loads were heavy, mining supplies, 
and on return gold and silver. They were a prey for road-agents 
and desperadoes, numbers of whom were northern draft-dodgers 
or men who had forsaken “cattle-driving” and horse-stealing for 
more lucative employment. Small wonder that stage-guards and 
drivers were bold men or that veterans of either army were pre- 
ferred. The “major-general of the bull-wackers,” as the head 
driver of the long, armed caravan of stages and out-riders was 
called, was no weakling and he faced terrible odds, Indians on 
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the war-path and murdering bandits. Through the “bad-lands,” 
caravans were often escorted by a few regular soldiers. At 
night, the caravan of wagons, swung into a circle, made a fair 
stockade with every second man on guard. (See Root and Con- 
nelley, The Overland Stage to California). 

Beaver and Edward Creighton, whose name is identified with 
a city and a Jesuit University, in 1861, not only freighted but 
built a telegraph line, “singing wires” of the Indians, along the 
trail. Bloody conflicts were waged to protect the wires and 
stockades by soldiers, and telegraph operators stationed at the 
posts of ten or fifteen mile intervals. Indians tired of cutting 
down poles, but they enjoyed lassoing the wires and drawing 
them together, which they learned was quite as effective. The 
authors have compiled a list of forts and chief stations, which 
local historians will appreciate. 

Traffic was at its height from 1863 to 1867, and naturally 
ceased after 1869 when the railroad was completed. The decade 
after 1859 saw 250,000 people cross the trail. The Indians grew 
restive. Their game preserves were disturbed. Ranchers were 
following gold-diggers; boom-towns,” later often “ghost cities,” 
were appearing; the road was cut deeper; and above all else, the 
tribesmen were aroused by the telegraph. And frontiersmen 
were not good neighbors, hence the Indians along the Trail went 
on the war-path. 

A short chapter describes Fort Laramie at the fork that river 
makes with the Platte. Originally it was a station built in 1843 
by William Sublette, later taken over by the American Fur Com- 
pany, sold to the government in 1849, and sold again in 1890 to 
John Hunton, a picturesque frontiersman and rancher who now 
occupies it. And Laramie, a typical station, was a famous old 
fort. 

“Fighting Indians on Both Sides of the Platte” is a sad chap- 
ter, for one cannot but appreciate the Indian defense of his he- 
reditary hunting-grounds, burial mounds, and ownership of prai- 
rie and mountain tracts. And, the Indians of the far West made 
a gallant fight against the best trained soldiers America ever 
had, veterans of Grant’s and Lee’s armies, and no inconsiderable 
number of them Germans and Irishmen. Generals Dodge, 
O’Connor, and Crook, (after 1864) had worthy foes in Black 
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Kettle and White Antelope, leading the braves of the allied tribes 
of Ogallalla Sioux, Cheyennes, Brulée, Arapahoes, Blackfeet and 
some of the Comanches. Old Crow with his warriors and some 
of the Pawnees, remained half-friendly or neutral. It was a 
fight nearly the length of the trail; raids, massacres, and repri- 
sals, with all the attrocities of savages and enraged soldiers and 
scouts. Caravans attacked and sacked. Every white man west 
of Fort Kearney was fighting to retain his scalp. Never was 
there a more vicious fight than that by Capt. Nicholas O’Brien 
and his small garrison at Julesburg. (See G. H. Holladay, “On 
the Plains in ’65.”) Soldiers were fighting to retain Fort Cas- 
per and the bridge over the North Platte, a toll-bridge long since 
built at a cost of $60,000 by Louis Ganard, hunter and squaw- 
man. Indians fought to hold the Black Hills, Powder River 
Lands, and Big Horn Mountain. 

A stirring chapter describes the trail blazed in 1862 by John 
M. Bozeman. Gold had been discovered in Colorado, Idaho, and 
Montana in 1861; South Path City, Wyoming, Bannack in Idaho, 
Virginia City, Helena (1864), Fort Reno, Bozeman (1864) be- 
came bonanza mines and roaring camps. Creighton ran in a 
branch telegraph line. “Rebel” and Union deserters, gold-seek- 
ers, and desperadoes aroused the vigilantes; but the onrush of 
white men, inspired the Indians to more savage deeds. The cam- 
paigns in the Powder River country were waged on both sides 
with a barbarism beyond description. 

The names of General Connor, Colonels Cole and Walker, 
and Captain O’Brien stand out in the campaign of 1865. Yet, 
none of them were appreciated or supported so great was eastern 
opposition. At times, the soldiers menaced by Indians, were 
without rifles and army contractors were guilty of criminal 
frauds. Of Connor, who was recalled, the authors write, “as 
one who had few equals who were braver, nobler, or more enter- 
prising, and whose ability, sagacity and courage as an Indian 
fighter remains unchallenged.” Nicholas O’Brien survived all 
hardships to identify himself with Wyoming in its territorial 
days and early statehood. But the striking figure of these and 
the following campaign was Red Cloud, chief of the Ogallalla 
Sioux, a Napoleon of Indian strategy able to hold firm in alliance 
the scattered ribes of the West. 
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A long description is given of the Fetterman disaster, Decem- 
ber of 1866, which was quite similar to Custer’s Last Fight at the 
Little Big Horn ten years later. Reckless bravery on the part 
of Captain Fetterman and a couple of lieutenants in making 
a sortie from the fort brought death and mutilation upon 
themselves and seventy-eight followers. The list is given, Ger- 
man names are plentiful and at least thirty-two are those of Irish 
ancestry. The Scotch-Irish frontiersman of the Alleghenies had 
been replaced by the newer Irish of the Rockies. Colonel Car- 
rington, the commander, recalled in disgrace, was made the 
scape-goat. The massacre left Fort Kearney almost without de- 
fenders, and for the sake of the remnant and the women and 
children who were menaced by 3,000 yelling braves under Red 
Cloud, John “Portugee” Philips made his famous ride. Slipping 
through the cordon of Indians in a raging blizzard, Philips rode 
alone 236 miles in artic weather to Fort Laramie for aid. It was 
Christmas eve as he staggered into the garrison to destroy the 
dance with his tidings. An expedition of relief was instantly 
organized. Philips died in poverty in 1883, and because of some 
technicality in his naturalization papers his widow was without 
pension until 1899, when the insistent efforts of Senator Warren 
and Congressman Mondell were at length successful. 

The story of the Wagon Box fight when some thirty-two vet- 
erans behind a caravan held at bay over 3,000 warriors, taking 
such a terrible toll that Red Cloud in his wisdom realized the fu- 
tility of the redman’s struggle. A short chapter recounts ex- 
periences in Fort Kearney and the scalping of Glover, a war cor- 
respondent and artist sent out by Leslie’s Weekly. The Boze- 
man Trail of a 1,000 miles was saved and Montana was 
opened to the settler. (See John F. Finerty, Warpath and 
Bivouac, and F. H. Garver, Early Emigrant Roads and Trails in 
Montana). 

In an appendix, there is an account of “The Grand Old Man 
of the Rockies,” Jim Bridger (1804-1881), greatest of plainsmen, 
scouts and gunmen, his services to the army, his property 
losses by Mormon raiders, and his family by three squaws from 
as many tribes. Bridger knew the missionaries; and his chil- 
dren were educated in a convent at St. Louis. 

Of Red Cloud, 1822-1909, there is a long appreciation. Red 
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Cloud is seen in his true light, as a great Indian who fought to 
the last for his people, yet recognized when fighting was hope- 
less. Hence in ’76, he refused to join the untamable Crazy 
Horse, Gaul, Crow King and Two Moons. An appreciation by 
his friend Capt. Jim Cooke, scout, is printed in full, as well as 
the opinions of Professor Marsh, of Yale, whom Red Cloud came 
to know well and later visited in New Haven, and of Professor 
Moorehead, of Andover, who characterizes him in The American 
Indian. Red Cloud realized that the Indian Bureau was largely 
responsible as he told “Father Jule, a noted Catholic missionary 
in discussing the Ghost Dance war. In his later years, the old 
chief was inclined toward the Catholic faith, and it was stated to 
the authors of this work by Father Grotegeers, superintendent 
of the Holy Rosary Mission, that it was largely through the in- 
fluence of Chief Red Cloud himself that the mission was estab- 
lished.” (Vol. II, p. 300). Here he was buried and also his son 
Jack Red Cloud (1918). 

These volumes contain the materials for a stirring tale of the 
new Northwest. And this is the kind of history which is not 
dull, nor unwelcomed by the general reader. 





History of the Latin-American Nations. By William Spence 
Robertson. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 617. 


This is an attempt to supply what is unquestionably a serious 
need for students of American history, a concise text-book of the 
history of those parts of the Western World that were once 
Spanish or Portuguese, this being the sense attached by Profes- 
sor Robertson to the phrase “Latin America.” The first chapter 
is introductory, dealing with physical geography, ethnology, 
early civilizations, etc. Then comes a chapter on the Iberian 
Peninsula, its history, climate, etc. With the third chapter the 
author enters upon the subject proper to his book. Chapters III, 
IV, V, and VI cover the colonial period; followed by a series of 
chapters (VII to XVIII inc.) which present the history of each 
country severally, except that Cuba, San Domingo and the Re- 
publics of Central America are grouped in Chapter XVII. And 
to this historical matter are appended two special chapters: 
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“Problems and Ideals of the Latin-American Nations” and “Re- 
lations of Latin-American Nations with Other States.” The 
volume is concluded with a set of bibliographies arranged to cor- 
respond with the respective chapters, and an Index. 

From this description it will appear that the author has 
worked out an excellent plan; and a careful reading of his work 
will reveal that the plan has been carefully adhered to. This is 
especially commendable when we consider the intricate nature of 
much of South American history and the fact that he had little 
to guide him in the nature of predecessors in the field of text- 
books on this department of study. He has carefully kept in 
view that his work is a text-book, avoiding the error of those 
writers who sacrifice the practical needs of teachers and students 
to considerations of interest and literary form. The style is 
clear, simple, concise; liberal use is made of such devices as heavy 
type; and an identical arrangement of topics is followed in the 
treatment of each nation after Independence. This may detract 
somewhat from variety and may render the book a little difficult 
to read; but since it is intended to furnish a basis for class-room 
work its crisp sentences and almost mechanical regularity vastly 
increase its usefulness. A capable teacher will have no difficulty 
in expanding and developing the text, while the student will wel- 
come the orderliness of presentation. 

As to the more essential qualities of accuracy and fairness: 
The author seems to have honestly striven to attain an objective 
presentation and has in the main succeeded. Personal views and 
theories are not obtruded, except perhaps in the one instance on 
page 10 where in the paragraph on “Remains of Early Man in 
South America” he sandwiches in between sentences on kitchen 
middens, vestiges of prehistoric human activity and human bones 
the information that “remains of monkeys have been exhumed in 
Patagonia.” This looks like an attempt to insinuate a theory of 
the origin of man, or even to assume that theory as having been 
scientifically demonstrated; whereas in a work on this subject 
that whole topic is out of place. 

The Catholic reviewer will naturally concern himself chiefly 
with those portions of the volume that treat of religion. A care- 
ful reading has not revealed anything that might be taken for 
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prejudice or unwarranted antagonism to persons or measures. 
On the contrary, Professor Robertson is to be commended for his 
detachment in this regard. He has even gone to the trouble of 
giving in several places an outline of church organization in vari- 
ous parts of Latin America at different periods, an exceedingly 
useful feature. The statement on page 390 that “[Garcia Mo- 
reno] became obsessed with the idea that the Catholic Church 
should be above all earthly powers” might be toned down; but it 
is the only passage of the kind we noticed throughout the book. 
We would suggest a little greater accuracy in the use of terms 
and phrases of ecclesiastical import. Jesuits are not friars, the 
residence of Franciscans or Dominicans is not a monastery; and 
the clergy referred to on page 45 as “regular” are apparently the 
diocesan or secular clergy. The maps are sufficiently plentiful 
but many are so small as to be of little use. This holds especially 
of the important map on page 155: “Latin American on the Eve 
of the Revolution,” which ought to be spread over a double page. 
This defect is particularly serious when we consider that the stu- 
dent will get little enlightenment on the historical geography of 
South America from the usual “Historical Atlas.” And there 
ought to be a map to illustrate the development of the two great 
nations of the Hispanic Peninsula. 

The bibliographies are well drawn up, containing those books 
that students for whom this work is intended will have no diffi- 
culty in securing. It is to be expected, however, that the teacher 
will be prepared to point out wherein such writers as Prescott 
and Lea have been corrected by later investigators. We missed 
the excellent little volume of Mrs. Maxwell-Scott on Garcia Mo- 
reno (St. Nicholas Series, 1908) ; for while it may not pretend to 
be a scientific contribution of the first order it serves splendidly 
to convey an idea of how the famous Ecuadorean appears to the 
eye of an English admirer and of how many in the United States 
also regard him. 

The format is quite suitable and the printing well done. We 
observed but one error of print: “diocesian” (p. 392). And the 
book, while not small, is convenient enough in size for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 


E. RYAN. 
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A Study of Monarchial Tendencies in the United States from 
1776 to 1801. By Louise Burnham Dunbar, Ph.D. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, 1922. Pp. 164. 


The subject treated by Miss Dunbar has probably not been 
sufficiently studied, being usually considered simply in connection 
with the discussions attendant on the formation of a Constitution 
during the “critical period” of our history. Not that we are to 
believe that at any time during the years immediately succeeding 
the achievement of independence, there was a real danger that a 
monarchical form of government would be set up; but there was 
a genuine desire for such a form among a small but influential 
class of Americans, whose activities in that direction are deserv- 
ing of more serious attention than they generally receive. For 
that matter, even during the War of Independence there was not 
lacking the desire for a king, and that desire was not finally laid 
at rest until the dawn of the nineteenth century. First we have 
the Count de Broglie, a French nobleman who had been concerned 
in the attempt to place a Bourbon on the throne of Poland and 
who, in 1776, aimed at being appointed a generalissimo of the 
American forces with powers similar to those of the Stadtholder 
of the Low Countries. That such an arrangement might easily 
have led to a monarchy, at least of the elective variety, is obvi- 
ous. Later in the struggle, just before the conclusion of peace, 
Colonel Nicola, an Irishman who had given up a commission in 
the British Army to cast in his lot with the Colonies, actually ap- 
proached Washington with a proposal that the American leader 
accept the Crown. Neither of these projects attained serious 
proportions but are significant of certain strong if not widely 
distributed tendencies. 

Between 1783 and 1787 comes the episode of Prince Henry of 
Prussia. That there was a genuine attempt to bring him over 
as king can not be definitely stated but the evidence undoubtedly 
points to some scheme of that kind which like its predecessors 
failed. From that time to 1801 the idea died slowly and has 
since degenerated into a mere party weapon. 

The author has given detailed accounts of all these attempts 
but has contrived to retain so well the sense of proportion that 
the reader is in no danger of acquiring an exaggerated idea of 
the menace they constituted to the American Republic. The cen- 
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clusions are briefly and admirably summed up on page 128, the 
most important being that “nearly all of the evidence observed 
reinforces the belief that the people of the United States were 
essentially antimonarchical in the period studied.” 

The volume is fully documented and in an appendix the Wash- 
ington-Nicola correspondence is given complete. The bibliogra- 
phy is excellent, both in arrangement and scope. It is a disserta- 
tion worthy of the University of Illinois and of the seminar of 
Professor E. B. Greene. 

E. RYAN. 





Logan, the Mingo. By Franklin B. Sawvel, Ph.D. Richard G. 
Badger, the Gorman Press, Boston: 1921. Pp. 110. 


Dr. Sawvel narrates the life story of Logan with a fullness 
and appreciation not hitherto attempted. An outstanding In- 
dian, one of the famed chieftains, James Logan the Mingo, de- 
served more than oblivion, but his race left no annals and only 
memoirs written by their conquerors. The materials gathered 
in this monograph are from a wide range of sources, not clearly 
specified because of the lack of footnotes and a scholarly bibli- 
ography. 

Logan was the son of a French Canadian who was stolen in 
infancy by the Oneidas, converted and tutored by the Moravians 
wedded to a Cayuga squaw. Born about 1725, he was named 
after William Penn’s secretary for the colony, whom his father, 
ever the white man’s friend, served as an agent in dealing with 
the Iroquois over whom he had a controlling influence. James Lo- 
gan, noted for “his mediation, sterling honesty and eloquent, per- 
sistent counsel for peace between the races,” was early in life 
elected sachem of the Cayugas for which he was eminently fitted 
by his knowledge of French, English, and the divers Indian dia- 
lects. He urged the rights of his race and the inviolability of 
their treaties, but in spite of his petitions the colony could not or 
would not prevent the encroachment of settlers and rum-sellers. 
At Franklin’s Albany conference (1754), Logan represented the 
Iroquois in drafting the treaty concerning Indian lands, only to 
return to find Connecticut settlers pushing into the Wyoming val- 
ley and Virginia “long-knives” violating the tribal hunting 
grounds. Logan became a malcontent. 
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A period of unrest followed Braddock’s defeat. The Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, Senecas, and some of the Onedias turned 
“French,” yet Logan, loyal to the English, held off refusing tc 
go on the war-path in spite of native threats. It would seer 
that he almost sensed the capture of Quebec and the destructior 
of the French power. From 1760 to 1765, he lived a hunter in 
the mountains, taking no part in the frontier raids. Yet he was 
broken in spirit and his people were crushed—wronged by all but 
Moravian or Jesuit missionaries. Scalping for land and shill- 
ings, frauds practiced by men selling fire-water, broken 
treaties, hunting grounds invaded by the settler, the Confederacy 
broken, the remnants of the tribes driven to Ohio; these were the 
matters over which Logan, Mingo, as he was now called, 
pondered in sullen hatred. 

The term Mingo, “treacherous or stealthy” in Algonquin, was 
given by the Iroquois to the Delawares and their allies, later be- 
coming the special name of the Senecas who migrated from west- 
ern New York to Ohio. Logan was growing stealthy, but deceit 
and treachery were forced upon him. He followed the mountain 
trail to Ohio. Shortly all his immediate family were murdered 
in cold blood by a Virginian raiding band while he was away on 
a hunting expedition. On his return, he swore venge- 
ance; and he was a stalwart hunter, a veritable giant. He led a 
few followers on raids until his belt hung heavy with the scalps 
of “Long knives” and their families and his vengeance was ap- 
peased. Yet, he did not urge a general outbreak for he saw the 
futility of resistance. Dunmore’s War, often Logan’s War, in 
the early records, he aided in bringing to an_ end. 
At Logan’s Elm, now pvreserved by the Ohio Historical So- 
ciety, near Circleville, Ohio, in this connection he uttered his 
famous speech, the most telling recitation of Indian wrongs. 
Scarcely over two hundred words, as preserved in Jefferson’s 
Notes on Virginia, it is a masterpiece of eloquence. Taken down 
by its only auditor, Col. John Gibson, who had been sent to nego- 
tiate with Logan, it won immediate favor and was long declaimed 
by American and English school boys. 

The Revolutionary War saw Logan in English service, lead- 
ing his braves and selling scalps at Detroit to Hamilton, the 
“Hair-buyer.” The war over, Logan, a broken man, at last a 
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victim of the drink he had fought so hard to keep from wigwams, 
wandered among the tribes of Ohio, until he was shot down in a 
brawl by a nephew. Joseph Doderidge characterized Logan in 
a play, Ellis in a novel, Mrs. Heman’s in her “Aged Indian,” and 
Campbell in one of his poems. At Auburn, New York, there is 
a memorial monument. 

The author is his friend. He sees in Logan the Indian at his 
best endowed with the virtues of the primitive savage. He sees 
him later driven by wrong, displaying Indian nature at its 
worst. In Logan, one sees the destruction of a race by a civiliz- 
ation which the Indian could not accept and by an ever rising 
frontier which he could not roll back. 

R. J. P. 





The Women of the Gael. By James F. Cassidy. Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston: 1922. 


Rev. James F. Cassidy, of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, has 
published through the Stratford Company, a splendid little vol- 
ume, “The Women of the Gael,” which gives the womenfolk of 
Ireland their proper place in the nation’s history. Father Cas- 
sidy has a thorough appreciation of Irish literature and a mi- 
nute knowledge of Irish history if one may judge from his au- 
thorship of the following essays: The Inspiration of Joseph 
Mary Plunket, and Some Phases of Gaelic Spirituality in the 
American Catholic Quarterly for January 1921 and April, 1919; 
Glimpses of Devotion to the Blessed Virgin in Ireland, Criticism 
of St. Patrick, Irish Clergy and Nationalism before the Reform- 
ation in the Ecclesiastical Review for May, 1919, March, 1919, 
and November, 1918; St. Columbkille, Patriot and Poet, Ireland 
and the Sea in the Catholic World for April, 1921, and March, 
1922; Poetry of Padraic Colum in the Jrish Monthly for July 
and August, 1921; and The Tears of Ireland in the Catholic 
Bulletin of Ireland, January, 1922. 





Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Vol. XX. 
Edited by Albert Watkins, Historian of the Society. Lincoln: 
1922, Pp. 400. 


Dr. Watkins has paged the files of the Missouri Republican 
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from 1808 to 1861, and extracted items dealing with the fur 
trade, posts, Indians, navigation, emigration, trails, frontiers- 
men, and military engagements in the Missouri valley. Supple- 
mentary material has been added from the files of the Missouri 
Intelligencer, Cincinnati Gazette, and National Intelligencer. It 
was an arduous task, but will prove eminently useful as a work 
of original reference for the student interested in western his- 
tory. A splendid index and outline map increase the value of 
the publication. 

Innumerable are the references to the Sioux, Blackfeet, 
Omaha, Winnebago, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Potawatomi tribes and 
to their struggles with the emigrant invader. Much material is 
available concerning the fur trade, the American Fur Company, 
British rivalry, and the Pierre Chauteau interests of Missouri. 
Steam navigation at St. Louis dates from 1819 with boats on the 
Missouri a few years later. Many items are concerned with 
this steamboat navigation and internal trade. The Santa Fé 
trade and trail, emigration on the Overland trail to Oregon and 
California, the Pike’s Peak gold diggings, the transcontinental 
mail, the Mormon War, early Pacific Railroad projects are all 
represented by interesting items. Of men, there are notices of 
western heroes, furmen, railroad builders, and Indian braves: 
Atchison, Benton, Fremont, Jim Bridger, Boone, Colin Campbell, 
Kit Carson, Stephen Kearney, the Johnsons of Kentucky, Henry 
Farnam (the Yankee railroad magnate), Duane Doty of the wild- 
cat banks, Douglas, Major Benjamin O’Fallon, Joseph Smith of 
Nauvoo, Spotted Tail, Spread Eagle, and many others in whose 
stories one discovers the history of the opening and developing of 
the West. One feels that the editor has neglected the missionary 
and his labors; for there are only two brief notices of Protestant 
missionaries and their failure and none of successful Catholic 
missions. 


R. J. P. 


The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History. By T. 
F. Tout, M.A., F.B.A., Manchester: University Press, 1914. 
Pp. xvi.+421. 


The distinguished author of this volume, based upon his Ford 
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Lectures at Oxford University in 1913, is a mediaevalist well 
known for his work in English history as well as in the wider 
European field. As Director of Advanced Study in History at 
Manchester University he has for many years conducted a semi- 
nary whose product has won an increasing recognition. Pro- 
fessor Tout’s own field of interest in research for more than 
thirty years has been the reign of Edward II. The volume be- 
fore us is a preliminary statement of his conclusions and a sur- 
vey of his evidence. In 1920 he followed this up with his “Chap- 
ters in the Administrative History of England: The Wardrobe, 
the Chamber, and the Small Seals” (Manchester, University 
Press), in two volumes, and promised to follow with two more 
volumes extending his survey to the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Professor Tout is an apostle of the reaction against the view 
that parliament was the central institution in the constitutional 
history of England. He accepts the teaching of Stubbs that the 
history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was a long run- 
ning-fight between a court party and a constitutional party, but 
insists that the battle was waged over administration, and not 
over parliament. “Even under modern conditions,” he says, 
“administration is more important than legislation; in the 
Middle Ages when legislation was small in amount and largely 
declaratory in character, the administrative side of history 
bulked immensely larger.” (“‘Chapters” I, 45). The twelfth 
century chancery and exchequer had become state departments 
with traditions of their own. Moreover, the great council or 
parliament had repeatedly exercised a control over these depart- 
ments; they had staffs which were, in part, hereditary ; they had 
become more or less independent of the king. The court party 
tries to transfer the control of finance and administration from 
the chancery and exchequer to some branch of the king’s house- 
hold, as the chamber or the wardrobe. Thus, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I, the great bulk of the revenues of the kingdom was paid 
directly into the wardrobe for a time and not into the exchequer. 
In Edward II’s reign, under the lead of the court party, the 
household officials continued to administer the affairs of the king- 
dom. They were men-of-all-work,—-judges, revenue collectors, 
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assayers and equippers of armies and navies, ambassadors, vic- 
tuallers, clothiers, and so forth. Tout proves clearly that the 
constitutional party sought to establish their control over the 
household,—the chamber, the privy seal, and the wardrobe. 
Speaking, in conclusion, of the effect of the household ordinances 
of 1318 and 1323 he says, “these innovations relieved the ward- 
robe proper of a large amount of its national work and tied it 
down more and more closely to the regulation and administration 
of the royal household.” Thus “the constitution overshadcwed 
the household” (pp. 179-180). The reign of Edward II. was, 
he concludes, a turning point in the history of English adminis- 
tration and, therefore, of the English constitution. No one will 
question the importance of this point of view. An entirely inde- 
pendent study by another English scholar, C. J. C. Davies, “Ba- 
ronial Opposition to Edward II. A study in administrative his- 
tory,” (Cambridge University Press,1918) arrives at the same 
point, essentially. French scholars have emphasized the import- 
ance of administration in their own constitutional history. In- 
sistence upon this factor in the English constitution has brought 
a better balanced estimate of its development. 

While administrative reform is the principal interest of Pro- 
fessor Tout and of this book other aspects of the reign of Edward 
II. are dealt with briefly. He suggests that the continued rule of 
English kings in Scotland “might have been as bad for real na- 
tional unity as was the dominance of German monarchs in Italy 
for the national union of Germany” (p. 207). He points out 
that in the troubles with France the undermining of English 
power in Gascony, the French championship of the Scots, the 
rivalries of English and French sailors and traders, and the close 
commercial relation of England with the great Flemish cities 
were all as true of the reign of Edward II. as of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. In the art of war, in papal policy, and in economic 
legislation the earlier reign anticipated in detail the better known 
developments in the later. There are two long appendicies, 
“Household Ordinances of Edward II,” and “List of Officials Un- 
der Edward II.” 

W. O. AULT, 
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A Short History of the Near East from the founding of Constan- 
tinople (330 A. D. to 1922). William Stearns Davis, Ph.D. 
Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. XVII, 
408. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 


This is a timely work which seeks to set forth the present 
problems of the Levant in proper relation to the past. It is 
highly desirable, particularly for American readers, that such 
efforts to link today with the remote yesterdays in the proper 
causal relation should be made, and that too in attractive and 
readable fashion. Now that the United States has become one 
of the chief world powers, participating willy nilly in interna- 
tional affairs, it is essential that Americans should grasp the 
fact that the unsolved problems of the day have their roots in 
historical facts of very long ago and are determined by condi- 
tions which have developed during a long period of time. Conse- 
quently we can only be grateful to Professor Davis for under- 
taking the difficult task of presenting the Eastern Question in its 
various complexities since the days of Constantine the Great. 

The choice of 330 A. D. as the starting point is certainly a 
wise one. Whatever may be said for the theory of complete his- 
torical continuity which would favor an attempt to consider the 
history of the eastern Mediterranean from earliest historic 
times, there is no doubt that the origins of present day prob- 
lems in that region, except in a most general way, cannot be 
traced farther back in time than the days of the later Roman 
Empire. It is wise restraint which the author shows in exclud- 
ing the fascinating stories of the Greeks and Persians, the Mace- 
donians, and the Romans, not to mention the earlier peoples, 
from his narrative of the Near East. 

Something over one third of the book is devoted to the period 
preceding the appearance of the Turks in western Asia, re- 
counting the history of the Byzantine Empire and Saracen Cali- 
phate. It is much to be regretted, however, that the chronologi- 
cal arrangement has not been followed in handling these two 
topics. They are each treated separately. Consequently the 
reader is introduced to the conquering Moslems some seventy 
pages before he learns what Islam was and how it originated, 
and the history of Constantinople is carried down to the Fourth 
Crusade before the story of the Caliphate is begun or the occa- 
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sion for crusades explained. This cannot but be confusing to 
the general reader for whom this book will be an introduction to 
the subject, it necessitates a certain amount of repetition, and it 
seriously impairs the impression of continuity which is one of 
the chief advantages of such a book. With the advent of 
the Turks the narrative becomes continuous, the conquest of 
southeastern Europe and the decline of the Ottoman Empire be- 
ing recounted in a spirited manner down to the Mudania agree- 
ment of October 1922. 

Considering that the value of this book lies in its use for 
general, popular education, rather than in its use in the class 
room or by historical scholars, it is further to be regretted that 
it has not been written in a more objective spirit. The general 
theme seems to be the inevitable rivalry between Occidentalism 
and Orientalism, between Christianity and Islam, between 
European and Asiatic, and the reader can not long be in doubt 
that the author is Occidental, Christian, and European. It seems 
unfortunate that existing, popular prejudices should be encour- 
aged and emphasized, even to the point of italics, by an eminent 
and respected educator. The reviewer holds no brief for the 
Turk, but he finds it hard to accept the idea that European con- 
querors are paladins while Turkish ones are tyrants, and that 
constructive Turkish statesmanship is diabolical cunning, while 
he had supposed that the assertion that Islam propagated “its 
dogmas by the crude gospel of the sword” could hardly be made 
by any living historian in a serious publication. 

Naturally there is no pretense that this is an original study, 
but Professor Davis shows that he is familiar with many of the 
principal sources, that he has read widely and understandingly 
the standard works on the subject, and that he is acquainted with 
much of the modern scholarly investigation bearing upon it. 
It is the fruits of his wide reading which he here makes acces- 
sible to the public. 


RICHARD A. NEWHALL. 





France and England, Their Relations in the Middle Ages and Now 
by T. F. Tout, M.A.. D.Litt., F.B.A., Manchester, University 
Press, 1922, pp. vi, 168. 


A series of four lectures delivered before the University of 
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Rennes in the spring of 1921, of which the nucleus was the 
Creighton Lecture for 1920 on “France and England in the 
Fourteenth Century and Now.” The separate titles of the series 
are, “Cosmopolitanism and Feudalism,” “Anglo-French Civili- 
zation under Normans, Angevins, and Capetians,” “Attraction 
and Repulsion. The Beginnings of Nationality,” and “The 
Hundred Years’ War and afterwards.” Tout felt that the Uni- 
versity of Rennes has issued the invitation “with a view of 
strengthening academic co-operation between France and Eng- 
land” and he accepted the invitation and approached his subject 
in a spirit of cordial response. The titles of the lectures sug- 
gests and their perusal makes clear that it is France and Eng- 
land “in the Middle Ages” rather than “now” with which their 
learned author is chiefly, in fact, almost exclusively concerned. 
His view is that “English and French mediaeval history are one 
subject, to be studied by the same methods and from the same 
sources” (p. 162). In the earlier mediaeval period both coun- 
tries were washed by the tide of European cosmopolitanism, of 
which feudalism was a part and the Church much more a part. 
The Angevin “empire” was the setting for a civilization scarcely 
more national, though somewhat less cosmopolitan, which the 
lecturer calls “Anglo-French ;”’ dominated by a French-speaking 
governing class largely French by blood, but partly English, 
equally at home in any of the varied lands ruled by that “sub- 
limation of the French-speaking type,’ Henry II. The loss of 
Normandy was the beginning of the end of this western cosmo- 
politanism. The period of the Hundred Years’ War is the end 
itself. France and England appear at its close. The author 
shows throughout his familiarity with the literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages; the reader will find many significant illustrations and 
suggestive and helpful generalizations. In closing Tout remarks 
that “millions of Englishmen (now have) a clearer personal 
knowledge of France and Frenchmen than any large class of 
Englishmen has possessed since the Hundred Years’ War.” Was 
he wondering whether a newer cosmopolitanism, a basis upon 
which a continued friendly understanding might rest, has here 
its faint beginnings? 


W. O. AULT. 
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The Irish Rebellion of 1641. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1920. 


The History of the Irish Rebellion of 1641 is a work that 
gives evidence of scholarship and patient research. It is a mine 
of itemized information on the Ulster Plantation subsequent to 
the Flight of the Earls and, for this reason, is a valuable work 
of reference for the student who seeks to trace the Ulster prob- 
lem to its source. It shows the systematic and determined 
methods adopted by England to make Ulster a British province. 
In this respect, its author lives up to his avowed impartiality as a 
historian and his professed antagonism to romance in the realm 
of history. 

In other respects, however, fidelity to historical realism 
vanishes and romance takes its place with little consciousness of 
its false position. This is decidedly the case in the discussion of 
the nature of the tribal regime and the relative merits of Irish 
and English civilization. Tribalism is identified with the me- 
diaeval feudalism of the Continent with which it had no kinship 
whatsoever. Its usurper, the English system of government is 
regarded as endowed with all the leading qualities of a true de- 
mocratic government at a time when the English people were 
warring against the despotism of the Crown and the privileges 
of a feudal aristocracy. The Gaelic commonwealth is portrayed 
as the product of barbarism and the creation of a race that was 
still primitive in the seventeenth century. The Irish farmer who 
enjoyed security of tenure in his national land system is pre- 
sented as a serf and the victim of an irresponsible chieftanry, 
while the land tenant of the Saxon lord who was still struggling 
against absolutism is depicted as the possessor of freedom and 
security. It is needless to state that the knowledge of the aver- 
age school boy should prevent an unprejudiced historian from 
being responsible for such wildly fallacious statements. Such 
an interpretation of Irish history could proceed only from one 
blind to the worth of anything in Ireland save British imperial- 
ism: it could proceed only from a pen committed to the task of 
writing 2n apologia. 

The Irish system of government is not the sole victim of the 
author’s pen. The very character of the people is attacked and 
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a strange ethical principle takes the race to task for its “reckless 
prolificacy.” Such fault finding could spring only from the 
brain of an imperialist who sees in this national ‘weakness’ a 
profound difficulty for the Saxon policy of extirpation and suc- 
cessful plantation. Then the old fiction of Irish laziness is re- 
peated, a defect which is attributable partly to the native civi- 
lization and partly to the innate Celtic lack of that ambitious 
and constructive outlook which makes for progressive ways. 
For this too only efficient medicine is Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. And ingratitude was a prevalent Irish sin for that portion 
of the race that was fortunate enough to have its lands restored 
seemed in no way grateful for the return of stolen property. 

In dealing with the massacres a certain amount of justifica- 
tion is sought for those perpetrated by the English because of 
previous injuries inflicted in self-defence by the Irish, whilst the 
slaughter of the stranger by the native should never have been 
provoked by centuries of wrong-doing on the part of the in- 
vader. For the number of massacre victims the author is con- 
tent to rely mainly on the evidence of English witnesses for 
truth is rarely faced by writers on Ireland. 

In discussing Chichester and his ruthless treatment of the 
natives the author continues to manifest the attitude of the im- 
perialist. The stern work of his sword and plantation policy is 
“in a measure justified by its astonishing success.” The end 
justifies the means. The replacing of a system of barbarism and 
of a primitive people by England’s civilization and cultured race 
was so noble an achievement that slaughter and robbery were 
not reprehensible. Surely, this is the ethics of the imperialist. 

For Cromwell the author seeks to play the role of apologist. 
The massacres of Wexford and Drogheda, though in themselves 
deplorable, proved ultimately the work of a humane militarist. 
Some terrible examples were necessary that other walled towns 
might more readily capitulate and minimize the slaughter that 
would have resulted from stubborn warfare. Thus inhumanity 
becomes humane and frightfulness is legalized to shorten the 
lawful warfare of an enemy who might prove a more vigorous 
foe if, in the event of defeat, he expected quarter. 

Towards some of the other leading characters the author dis- 
plays a less prejudiced attitude. For the infamy of Coote he has 
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scarcely any apology to offer. To the military ability and moral 
rectitude of Owen Roe O’Neill he pays a just tribute; for Emer 
MacMahon, the warrior bishop of Ulster, he has kindly and flat- 
tering words. 

However in the volume as a whole injustice and bias easily 
win over impartiality. The result is a distorted picture, a 
strange picture for one who claims to be a realist in history 

J. F. CAssmpy. 











MINOR NOTICES 


India’s Demand for Transportation, by William Earnest Weld, 
Columbia University Studies. New York, 1920. Pp. 127. 


Dr. Weld living in India eight years undertook this study of 
Indian transportation at the suggestion of Professor Jevons ot 
Allahabad, completing the work at Columbia under Professors 
Seligman and Van Metre. It is written to refute the contention 
of native students who demand retrenchment in railway con- 
struction and decry the breaking down of the village unit, the 
destruction of the old industrial system, and the increased ex- 
portation of wheat. Dr. Weld does not enter into fiscal and 
technical problems but confines himself to an economic explana- 
tion of India’s poverty, undeveloped population and resources, 
the building of waterways, roads and railroads, the need for 
better transportation facilities, and the results of past railroad 
construction in the country at large and on the daily life of its 
people. It is a study of value to students of Indian politics or of 
British colonial polity. 





Herald of Christ: Louis Bourdaloue, S.J. by John C. Reville, 
S.J., Ph.D. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 1922. 
Pp. 202. 


The career of Bourdaloue, occupied as he was almost exclu- 
sively in the activities of preaching and confessing, offers to the 
biographer little of “incident.” Father Reville has wisely recog- 
nized this fact and has devoted his volume mainly to a presenta- 
tion of the Man and the Orator against the background of his 
age. The picture is clearly drawn and while the author is evi- 
dently an ardent admirer of his subject he does not suffer this 
admiration to blind him to the shortcomings of the great 
Preacher nor to the excellences of his contemporaries in the pul- 
pit. The result is a really valuable contribution to the literature 
on Sacred Eloquence and one that deserves a careful reading by 
priests. For probably no more effective antidote to the current 
lack of attention to literary form is to be found than the classic 
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works of the Ludovican Age, among which the sermons of 
Bourdaloue rank with the best. 

There is a splendid bibliography, admirably suited to the type 
of reader for whom the book is evidently intended. 





Theodore Roosevelt, by Edmund Lester Pearson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 159. 


Mr. Pearson, Harvard graduate and New York journalist 
has contributed this interesting sketch of the many-sided career 
of Theodore Roosevelt to the True Stories of Great Americans 
series. Popular, eulogistic, uncritical, written in an easy, read- 
able style, it is a book which should appeal to high school stu- 
dents and should find place on the shelves of a high school li- 
brary. 

The lessons of Roosevelt’s life are emphasized, as well as his 
doctrines of work, service, out-door life, “striking hard,” purity 
in politics and patriotic loyalty. Roosevelt the Fighter might 
have been a better title, for his was a strenuous life; a struggle 
for health during boyhood and Harvard years, a war against po- 
litical corruption as a legislator and governor, a fight for clean 
municipal rule as a defeated mayoralty candidate and as police 
commissioner, a contention for preparedness as an assistant sec- 
retary of the navy and as a civilian in 1914, a campaign with his 
Rough Riders, a fight for national reforms as civil service com- 
missioner, vice-president, and president, and a struggle against 
the wilderness as a rancher and explorer of unknown lands. 
There is much to learn from Roosevelt’s biography for the virile 
American boy. 





Prison Methods in New York State, by Philip Klein, Ph.D. Col- 
umbia University Studies (205). New York, 1920. Pp. 
420. 


This excellent, but hurriedly written, study was undertaken 
at the suggestion of Professors Devine and Lindsay of Columbia 
University prior to the author’s entrance into military service. 
From the research viewpoint it is well done and will prove a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the practice of 
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penology. As such it should prove welcome to sociologists and 
students of American social history. The following chapter 
headings will indicate the contents: Early Punishments and the 
First Prisons; Diversification of Correctional Institutions; Clas- 
sification and Segregation; Care and Custody; Discipline; La- 
bor; Education, Religious, Secular, and Industrial; Management, 
Control and Supervision, Administration, and Indeterminate 
Sentence and Parole. While Dr. Klein has confined his attention 
to New York, it must be remembered that, “New York has had 
the richest and most varied experience in penology of any state 
in the Union,” and has bequeathed her legacy of experience to 
all other states. 





Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings. Volumes 51 
(1917-1918), 52 (1918-19). Boston, 1918, 1919. 


In both these volumes there is material of exceptional value. 
In the first volume, Senator Lodge treats of “Recent Congres- 
sional Legislation,” that is war time legislation. “The Journal 
of William Loughton Smith of Charleston, S. Car., (pp. 20-88) 
for 1790-1791,” a leading Federalist, member of the first Con- 
gress, gives valuable data for a study of Washington’s adminis- 
tration. Professor Melville Bigelow contributes a study, “Me- 
diaeval English Sovereignty” (pp. 116-158). Mr. Thayer has 
a curious essay on the“Longevity of Historians” showing that 
of some sixty-one historians the average age at death was over 
seventy-one years. Bibliophiles will devour the four hundred 
items in the printed catalogue of Governor James Bowdoin’s li- 
brary (1774). 

A hundred and twenty-five pages are allotted to the “Journal 
of Jonathan Russell, 1818-1819,” covering his journey through 
Sweden, the German and Italian states. There are many side- 
lights on historical characters, considerable gossip, and many 
indications of American provincialism in his observations on art 
galleries, churches, Catholic services—parochial rather than in- 
tolerant of view. At Rome, he fell in with Cardinal Gonzalo 
with whom he dined several times and with Lucien Bonaparte. 
His Yankee curiosity increased his power of observation and the 
ingenuity with which he managed to reach high persons. At 
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Florence, he was the guest of the French minister Count Edward 
Dillon (1751-1839) of whom he writes: “Count Dillon emigrated 
soon after the commencement of the French Revolution and en- 
tered the service of England in which he continued for about 
twenty years. He told me he was one of four brothers who had 
crossed the Atlantic in favour of American Independence. He 
did not indeed reach himself the United States having been 
wounded on the way at Granada. One of his brothers was 
guillotined [Arthur Comte Dillon, 1750-1794] and another was 
drowned. The General who was massacred at Lille was a 
cousin. I also met here an Irish Lord Dillon of the same family.” 
(p. 429). 

Among the minor notices are a sketch of the preparation of 
Lamon’s, Life of Lincoln, a review of Chamwood’s Lincoln, a 
note concerning Ezra Stiles, and eulogy of Henry Adams with 
some reference to his as a teacher by his pupil, Senator Lodge, a 
memoir of Franklin Sanborn, the historian of New Hampshire, 
and a memoir of the Italian historian Pasquali Villari. Lllustra- 
tions are especially good, several being reprints of Joseph 
Badger’s work. 

In the fifty-second volume, there is less material of general 
interest. The usual memoirs of prominent Massachusetts men 
appear. Professor Emerton has an essay on “The Periodization 
of History” which deserves a wider audience. (Pp. 55-69). An 
article describing the course in history in Harvard in the sev- 
enties deals with Henry Adams as a scholar and teacher amply 
refuting the “Education of Henry Adams.” The Huguenots of 
Boston are given consideration in a chronicle of their early con- 
gregations. 





Messrs. Allyn and Bacon offer two splendid high school texts 
covering the fields of American government and economic civics. 


Economic Civics by R. O. Hughes of the Peabody High School 
(1921, pp. 331) will prove a valuable text book for a course in 
Americanization or as collateral reading in a civics course. The 
intent of the author is to emphasize the fundamental principles 
of government and the elementary facts of our economic life so 
as to cultivate intelligent and hence patriotic citizenship on the 
part of his youthful readers. Judiciously, he has selected a 
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number of elementary texts within his field as advisable refer- 
ence books. 


Problems of American Democracy (1922, pp. 616+-30) by the 
same author is a somewhat similar text for older students with 
more stress on the governmental and social phases of American 
life. Few books of its kind will prove more instructive, or, with 
a well-trained teacher to interpret and elaborate, more replete 
with useful information. A carefully worded and thoroughly 
tolerant section (pp. 158—172) deals with the national religious 
life. There is no hesitation concerning Baltimore’s colony, the 
Catholic immigrant, the Knights of Columbus as one of the 
country’s social agencies, or the parochial schools. Of the latter, 
Mr. Hughes writes: 

“To provide, along with the usual school subjects, the reli- 
gious instruction which they believe to be essential, the Roman 
Catholic Church and a few others have well-organized systems 
of parochial schools. They are supported entirely by the 
church, and receive no state aid. The state exercises no control 
over such schools, or indeed, over any private schools, beyond 
assuring itself that the instruction given there is of sufficiently 
high grade. Not many denominations, however, are able to 
undertake such a system of education.” Select private schools 
will not care to be classed as undemocratic (p. 58), but through- 
out the volume the author is bent upon teaching the democracy in 
which he believes. Some readers will not look so hopefully on 
the League of Nations. 





Jefferson Davis, His Life and Personality, by Morris Schaff. Bos- 
ton, John W. Luce and Co., 1922. Pp. 277. 


Mr. Schaff, a graduate of West Point and a soldier in the 
northern army at Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, and Spot- 
sylvania, has written this popular appreciation of Jefferson 
Davis, who he feels has been harshly and unfairly treated by 
the historians of the War between the States. It is a work of 
magnanimity, a fine expression of the existing brotherly peace 
and concord between the sections. A work of the heart, it is not 
history, but a eulogy of the leader of the Confederacy, and Mr. 
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Schaff is quite Celtic in his love for the hero of a lost cause. In 
tone, it follows the author’s previous works, The Spirit of Old 
West Point, The Battle of the Wilderness, and The Sunset of 
the Confederacy. 

Well written, for the author has mastered the niceties of 
English expression, tolerant beyond doubt, avowed of holy pur- 
pose, a reader will find the essay pleasant, and at its end will 
think better of the Old South and the courageous civilian and 
military heroes who led it to defeat. Impressionistic, yet accu- 
rate, dogmatic and biased, the book describes Davis at the Domi- 
nican school in Kentucky, at West Point, in the Black Hawk ex- 
pedition, as a planter, in the Mexican War, in Congress, as Sec- 
retary of War, as president of the Confederacy surrounded by 
his cabinet, as a prisoner and in retirement writing his Rise and 
Fall of the Confederacy. The layman will find the essay enter- 
taining and even the student of American history will profit 
by the sidelights on men and events and its enlarged spirit of 
patriotic nationalism. 





The Evolution of People’s Banks, by Donald S. Tucker, Ph.D. 
Columbia University Studies. New York, 1922. Pp. 272. 


Interest in co-operative banks and rural credit dates with 
the appointment by President Wilson of a commission to visit 
Europe and make a study of rural life and farmers’ co-operative 
institutions. The author in 1913 made similar private investi- 
gations, chiefly in Germany, the results of which he presents in 
this volume written as a doctoral dissertation under Professors 
Seligman, Seages and Simkhovitch of Columbia University. It 
will prove a valuable supplement to the volume on Rural Cred- 
its: Land and Cooperative by Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 
and Robert Ingalls. 





Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, new series, 
Vol. 1. Part 1. Worcester, 1921. Pp. 247. 


Hon. John H. Edmonds, state archivist, contributes a de- 
scriptive paper on “The Massachusetts Archives” which will be 
of immense assistance to researchers. (Pp. 18—60); William 
Roscoe Thayer, a paper on Pen Portraiture in Seventeenth Cen- 
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tury Colonial Historians (Bradford, Winthrop, Cotton Mather) 
pp. 60-69. Henry F. Depuy publishes some letters of Andrew 
Jackson (1824-25) which are in his possession. (Pp. 70—88) 
“William McCulloch’s Additions to Thomas’s History of Print- 
ing” (pp. 89-247) is a valuable addition to the history of Ameri- 
can printing. 





Public Men of Indiana, a Political History from 1860 to 1890 
by Francis M. Trissal, LL.D. Hammond, Indiana: W. B. 
Conkey Company, 1922. Pp. 226 (no index). 


Mr. Trissal, prominent lawyer, corporation counsel, railroad 
director, has written a reminiscent sketch of Indiana men and 
politics which he has followed closely the last fifty years. It isa 
noteworthy contribution to Indiana history and will probably 
prove serviceable in a larger way because of its sidelights on 
numerous politicians and statesmen who acquired a national 
fame. One is astonished at the roll-call of Indiana men who 
made their name as poets, lawyers, war heroes, and in every 
department and office within the gift of the federal government. 
Again, one is surprised to learn that such a large proportion of 
them were trained in the numerous sectarian colleges and aca- 
demies, for which the author expresses his preference. Local 
politics are considered at length, the state in the various national 
campaigns, conflicts betweeen factions and public men; but in 
addition the student of the Civil War will find valuable notes for 
a study of the attitude of Indiana in the War and the disloyal 
Knights of the Golden Circle and other copperhead groups. 





Problems in American Democracy, by Thomas Ross Williamson. 


Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1922. Pp. 567. 


Assistant Professor Williamson of Smith College offers this 
text-book for seniors in high school or college freshmen with the 
intention of presenting in its simplest and most direct form the 
elements of sociology, economics, and government. In the pre- 
face, there is an astounding array of sixty-three men, half of 
them nationally known specialists in the various fields, to whom 
he expresses gratitude for aid and counsel. This in itself would 
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naturally give weight to the volume. There is the danger in a 
book covering so much ground in a necessarily brief and super- 
ficial fashion, that little definite information will be retained 
by the student, unless the teacher, especially well trained in all 
the social sciences, is able continually to supplement the text. 

Sections of forty or fifty pages are assigned to the founda- 
tions of American democracy, economics of industry, programs 
of industrial reform, social problems, economic functions of gov- 
ernment, making government effective, and the mechanism of 
federal, state, and municipal government. Chapters within the 
sections are extremely short with hints for teachers and sug- 
gested readings and themes. The appendix contains a well se- 
lected and rather comprehensive bibliography and a reprint of 
the federal constitution. 





Wisconsin Historical Publications. Students of the history of 
Wisconsin and the Old Northwest will revel in the following 
publications of the Wisconsin Historical Society edited by Mr. 
Milo M. Quaife: 


An English Settler in Pioneer Wisconsin, The Letters of Edward 

Bottomley 1842—1850. Vol. 25. Pp. 250. These letters tell 
the story of the unknown pioneer in frontier Wisconsin, why he 
left England, his hopes, difficulties, and moderate success. Bot- 
tomley came to no fame. His was the career of thousands, of the 
average man whom no biographer notices. 


The Movement for Statehood, 1845—46. Vol. 26. Pp. 545. 

In this volume will be found an account of the admission of 
Wisconsin and its constitution. A long section includes Gov- 
ernor Dodge’s message to the Legislative Assembly, debates in 
the assembly and proceedings in Congress. About 400 pages are 
allotted to the popular proceedings and debate carried on by the 
press of the state with elaborate selections from the chief papers 
and their contributors. The index under such subjects as Catho- 
lics, Know-Nothings, Irish, Germans, Scotch immigrants, 
schools hints at useful historical material. It is a volume which 
students of Catholic history in the Milwaukee archdiocese will 
find serviceable. 
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The Convention of 1846. Vo. 27. Pp. 827. 


Here is a mine of information for the scholar interested in 
state government and constitutions. Few states have made the 
proceedings of their convention so readily available. The 
Journal and Debates fill about 700 pages, with the document 
itself a biographical sketch of the framers, in the appendix, to- 
gether with a splendid index. A considerably large number of the 
framers were of Irish and German birth, but no relgious statis- 
tics are included in the biographies. Such a problem might well 
be worked out by the historiographer of a diocesan historical 
society. 


The Struggle Over Ratification, 1846—47. Pp. 716. 


This volume is composed of letters from the Convention to a 
few journals and selections from the chief newspapers during 
the Convention and campaign for ratification, in which all the 
arguments for and against the constitution leads one to antici- 
pate a continuation of Mr. Quife’s Constitutional Series. 





Massachusett’s Historical Society Proceedings, October, 1921 to 
June, 1922. Vol. 55. Boston: 1923. Pp. 387. 


This volume contains considerable material covering the 
period of the Revolution: a long account of Capt. Hector Mc- 
Neil, a Scotch-Irishman, who commanded the frigate “Boston,” 
a list of his crew, letters to Gage, Council of Safety, the Adamses 
et al, a log for 1777; an article by Jonathan Smith on the 
“Massachusetts Troops in the Revolution;”’ an account of the 
earlier seizure of John Hancock’s sloop, “Liberty ;”’ and letters 
regarding the repeal of the Stamp Act contributed by Mr. James 
T. Adams. In the list of about 236 officers and men of the “Bos- 
ton” at least thirty bear Irish names with a few more certainly 
of Irish or Scotish origin. At all events no Irishman could have 
felt lonely on its deck . A translation of a letter dated New York, 
June 6, 1788, from St. Jean de Crévecoeur to Le Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld is interesting but unimportant. 

Several memoirs are worthy of consideration. Professor 
Samuel Eliot Morrison contributes an article on “Allen Brod- 
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ford, 1765-1843,” an instructor, minister, virulent and prolific 
Unitarian pamphleteer, Federalist office-holder, bookseller and 
author of a History of the Federal Government, History 
of Massachusetts, Life of Caleb Strong, and a compilation of 
eminent men of the state. Edward Hooker Gilbert, 1859-1921, 
texile manufacturer and Brahmin is noticed in a short sketch. 
President Lowell has a splendid memoir of Barrett Wendell (d. 
1921), the premier professor of rhetoric, author and essayist 
who fortunately for American literature failed to pass the 
Massachusetts bar examination. A memoir of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, 1822-1909! comes from the pen of Mr. Paul Froth- 
ingham. A sketch of the legal scholar and writer, Melville M. 
Bigelow of Boston University is a worthy addition to legal his- 
toriography. The estimates of the late Viscount Bryce by his 
friends and co-workers, Presidents Eliot and Lowell and James 
Ford Rhodes with comments on his Commonwealth, Holy Roman 
Empire, and Modern Democracies are worthy of a larger audi- 
ence than the possible readers of this volume of proceedings. 





List of References on the History of the West, by Frederick J. 
Turner and Frederick Merk. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1922. Pp. 156. 


This revised syllabus of materials on the history of the fron- 
tier and the West is primarily intended for undergraduates in 
Harvard who are following the course on the “History of the 
West” by Professor Turner. Under some fifty-three chapter 
headings, a list of suggested readings appears with specific cita- 
tions. It will prove of untold value as a book list and critical 
bibliography for any student or teacher of American history. 
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A Living Language— Recently at a very stately and dignified function 
held at the Savoy Hotel, in London, under the auspices of “The Knights 
of the Round Table” Cardinal Bourne made a plea for the restoration of 
a common language of Christendom as one antidote to that policy of 
isolation which is opposed to the very idea of a Christian fraternity be- 
tween the nations of Europe. We should be more hopeful of some success 
if the Catholics of those nations would lead the way. Latin as a living 
tongue is a heritage of the Church, yet we seem to do all we can to dis- 
own it. Latin lectures are giving way to English in our ecclesiastical 
houses; boys at some of our schools (even monasteries we are ashamed 
to say) are taught to pronounce Latin in a manner as horrible in itself as 
it is unintelligible to any Italian or Spaniard: in others even sort of pas- 
sive discouragement is offered to the use of the liturgical language at 
prayers and in church. A thorough reform within is wanted; then there 
may be some chance of a successful movement outside. It is nonsense to 
say that Latin cannot be made a medium for the expression of the ideas 
and needs of the day. Some time ago a band of American enthusiasts con- 
ducted a political and literary Review of the most up-to-date kind in that 
tongue, and the advertisements similarly, heralded the virtues of one sup- 
porter’s tin-tacks and another’s canned pork. 


The Scots College, Rome— Speaking recently in Usher Hall, Edin- 
burgh, at a celebration in honour of St. Andrew, His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, Msgr. Mackintosh, told a great audience the story of 
the Scots College, Rome, of which he had been rector before being conse- 
crated to the See of Glasgow. 

About 1517, he said, Luther had already begun his campaign in op- 
position to the Church, and about 1525 the movement began to be felt in 
Scotland. In 1560 an Assembly was held in Edinburgh which called 
itself the legitimate Parliament of Scotland, and at this three enactments 
were made. The jurisdiction of the Pope in the country was declared to 
be destroyed for ever; the laws until then passed by the Parliament of 
Scotland in favour of the Catholic Church were repealed; and it was en- 
acted that to celebrate or hear Mass was a crime. These enactments were 
duly applied, with the result that by 1600 there were very few priests 
left in Scotland, and it became evident that unless something were done 
to keep up the supply the old Faith would be extinguished. In 1560 the 
Bishop of Dunblane, William Chisholme, went to Rome and urged upon 
the Pope to establish a College. Besides the representations of the Bishop, 
Pope Gregory XIV. had already realized how important it would be for 
the welfare of the Church to create, as it were, round the Holy See Col- 
leges representative of the various nations of Europe and of the world. 
Gregory himself was not able to carry this out in connection with Scot- 
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land, but in 1600 Clement VIII. issued a Bull founding the Scots in Rome. 
The College did not receive students until two years after its foundation, 
and from then onwards, except during the French Revolution, its doors 
had been open to a continuous stream of 600 students, of whom the vast 
majority became priests and returned to Scotland. 

Turning to the period during the war, when he was Rector of the Col- 
lege, the Archbishop said that in view of the difficulties then experienced, 
Pope Benedict XV., through the Bishops of the country, recommended the 
College to the attention of Catholics throughout Scotland, and owing to 
the efforts made by Catholics at that time the College was saved from 
closing its doors and was set upon a right and solid way again. He, the 
speaker, took that opportunity of thanking them anew for the noble work 
they had done. Pope Benedict wrote a special letter of thanks to the 
Bishops and the clergy and the faithful of Scotland; he also urged the 
Bishops to remind the clergy, and through them the Catholics up and down 
the country, of the aims and objects of the College in Rome. If Pope 
Clement VIII. was the founder of the College, Benedict XV. was its second 
founder. The late Pontiff and the present Holy Father intended that the 
College should harbour a greater number of students and, consequently, 
be able to send back every year priests educated and ordained in Rome. 
There were thirty students at present, but he hoped the time would come 
when they would have a hundred. 


Misleading Publicity— A learned work by a non-Catholic woman writer 
was recently published by the Cambridge University Press upon medieval 
English nunneries. While this book gives no countenance whatever to the 
slanders of a certain type of Protestant controversialist against religious 
women, it certainly presents a generally unpleasing picture of ignorance, 
pettiness and low ideals. Whereupon Miss Evelyn Underhill, reviewing 
the book in the Westminster, very justly remarks: 


Real sanctity is perhaps the last of all qualities to “get into the 
papers.” The good convent, like the happy nation, tends to have no 
history. At the Bishop’s visitation it has nothing to say but omnia 
bene; yet these two words describe the real life of the cloister better 
than all the amusing anecdotes of human weaknesses and irregulari- 
ties with which the detecta provide us. Any general picture of 
English nunnery life will be lacking in perspective unless this fact 
be constantly kept in mind. 


The principle is also of wider application. Whether it be a medieval 
chronicle, a Tudor State paper or a modern newspaper it is the exceptional 
that gets recorded, the normal that goes unrecorded. Were this principle 
kept in mind, there would be a great deal less pessimism about our re- 
ligions, moral and social condition, than there is. 
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An Important Suggestion -The Universe (London) has an important 
suggestion regarding papal documents: If it could be done without great 
inconvenience, it would be extremely helpful for the press to have, together 
with the Latin original, official translations into the languages most used 
by the Catholic public of the most important Papal documents. Rome 
is a polyglot centre, and has men of letters of the highest standing always 
at hand. Worthy renderings into the various idioms, prepared in readi- 
ness for issue through the Vatican Press Bureau, together with the orig- 
inal, would secure a much better and more exact appreciation of the 
Pope’s communications than is possible at present. Moreover, to repre- 
sent the Latin properly, its free rendering into other idioms is a practical 
necessity, and this implies, in the long run, personal interpretation on the 
part of the translator—a cogent reason why he should be invested with an 
official character. The literal translation of Ciceronian periods results 
merely in traversty, and some specimens that have come under our notice 
have little result but to make the Holy Father’s communications only half 
intelligible in substance and almost ludicrous in form. 


The Pioneer Egyptian Discoveries.— In the many discussions regarding 
recent discoveries on the banks of the Nile there is scant courtesy paid 
to the young French genius—Jean Francais Champollion—whose trained 
imagination and profound scholarship made it possible to read the in- 
scriptions found on the numerous relics taken from the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
Amen. Even Champollion’s genius would have been of little avail had it 
not been able to utilize the discovery of another Frenchman—Audré 
Boussard, one of Napoleon’s engineers who dug up the famous Rosetta 
Stone, near the mouth of the Nile, in 1799. The Rosetta Stone is now 
in the British Museum. The reading of the Stone by Champollion lifted the 
veil which had hitherto covered the mystery of Egypt written in charac- 
ters whose meaning had been lost for nearly 2,000 years. 

Jean Francois Champollion, called Le Jean, on account of his 
more academic elder brother, Jean Jacques Champollion-Figeaci, 
was born at Figeac, in the Department of Lot, France, Dec. 23, 
1790. The brothers lived together at Grenoble, where the elder was Pro- 
fessor of Greek. At the age of 11 Jean Francois first heard of the 
Rosetta stone; his unerring vision at once perceived its possibilities and so 
he prepared himself to meet eventualities. Greek he already knew from 
his brother, but without a teacher he began to learn Hebrew, Syriac, 
Etheopic and Arabic. At the age of 17 he had mastered these languages 
and embarked upon Persian, Sanscrit and Coptic. Within twelve months 
he had issued a pamphlet proving that modern Coptic was a direct de- 
velopment of the ancient language of Egypt. That same year, 1807, he 
went to Paris and began to follow the courses at the School of Oriental 
Languages and those at the College of France. At the age of 19 he had 
written a grammar and compiled a dictionary of Coptic. What he had 
intended to be a definitive history of ancient Egypt was begun in 1814, 
L’Egypte sous les Pharaous but only the first two volumes were issued. 
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Henceforth, he was to concentrate on the Rosetta stone and other supple 
mentary lapidary and papyri documents. 

In 1824 he went to Italy, secured there a rich Egyptian collection for 
the Paris Louvre and catalogued the Egyptian monuments at Naples, 
Florence and Rome. Back in Paris, he was made curator of the Egyptian 
Museum at the Louvre and published in 1827 a monograph on its con- 
tents. He then spent some months in Egypt with the Italian savant, 
Rosellini, and then again returned to Paris to take the Chair of Egyptian 
Archeology, founded for his special benefit at the College of France. 

When he died he was working on an Egyptian grammar and diction- 
ary. These manuscripts were edited by his brother and published, re- 
spectively, in 1836 and 1841; the brother also collected his letters and some 
of his memoranda and published them at various times. The great mass 
of his literary remains, however, have never seen light and probably never 
will. For who is there to collate them and explain their meaning? 

Nearly all were left at different stages of analytical distribution. 
Champollion rarely employed the synthetical process except in making 
demonstrations for others. He was one of those rare geniuses who are 
both artist and scientist, poet and scholar. For ten years after he died 
no advance was made in Egyptology—only attempts to deprive him of 
the fame of his discoveries. When that was at last secure, the German 


Lepsius and the Englishman Birch picked up the thread where the master 
had dropped it. 


The Peasants’ Crusade— We have been taught, and many of us are 
still teaching, that the first Crusade was preceded by a disorderly expe- 
dition of poor people, who under Walter the Penniless and Peter the 
Hermit set out about a year before the princes had finished their prepara- 
tions. Being without provisions or money their undisciplined hords were 
cut to pieces in Hungary and Bulgaria, only a few arriving at Constan- 
tinople to await the arrival of the regular Crusaders. We shall be obliged 
to revise this account to some extent. The enterprise was by no means 
so disorderly, nor did it end so completely in disaster as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

In the American Historical Review (Vol. 26, pp. 440 ff.) Professor F. 
Duncalf presents the results of his painstaking investigations concerning 
this event. Several separate and independent expeditions must be dis- 
tinguished. 

By March 1096 Peter the Hermit had collected a considerable force, 
chiefly it would seem in France, with a few knights among the crowd. 
While he endeavored to recruit men in Germany, “the proud Franks” 
parted and under Walter the Penniless as commander started on their 
eastward march. They passed through Hungary without difficulty, paid 
for everything, and refrained from plundering. Only at Semlin sixteen 
stragglers were robbed and illtreated. As soon as they entered Bulgaria, 
difficulties began. Bulgaria was nominally under the Byzantine Emperor, 
but had no efficient government. They lost a few men, but were again 
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well treated when they set foot on Byzantine soil. On July 20, they ar- 
rived at Constantinople. “The first army to reach the East had conducted 
itself creditably.” 

Meanwhile Peter the Hermit had gathered his band. Again there was 
no trouble in Hungary. But the sight of the spoils taken from the six- 
teen men at Semlin roused the Crusaders to indignation. They attacked 
the city and slew many of the inhabitants. During the march through 
Bulgaria they suffered great losses in men and treasure, owing to some 
excesses on their part and ill-will on the part of the natives. On Byzan- 
tine territory they were well treated, and they paid for everything. The 
troubles in Bulgaria, Professor Duncalf thinks, were also due to Peter’s 
inability to control his men, while Walter the Penniless had shown excel- 
lent qualities of leadership. 

A third band, of Germans it seems, set out under Fulk. It was ap- 
parently responsible for the attacks on the Jewries of Magdeburg and 
Prague, and no doubt lacked discipline. It was cut to pieces by the Hun- 
garians. 

A fourth band, under Gottschalk, was admitted into Hungary, but dis- 
orders caused the king to halt it at Martinsberg. The Crusaders were told 
that as a mark of good faith they must give up their arms, which would 
be returned on their leaving the kingdom. This they did, but were at 
at once cut down with the exception of a few. 

The fifth band, consisting of Frenchmen and Germans and led by 
Count Emicho of Leiningen, suffered terrible disaster when trying to enter 
Hungary. (The contingents of this army, too, seem to have been guilty 
of persecuting the Jews in several cities..) The survivors waited for the 
main Crusade. Some joined the detachment of Hugh the Great, others that 
of Godfrey of Bouillons. 

When the first two bands had joined at Constantinople, Emperor 
Alexius, after an audience granted to Peter the Hermit, had them trans- 
ported to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, where they lived for several 
months at their own expense. But when money began to give out for the 
bulk of them, they resorted to foraging in the neighboring Turkish ter- 
ritory. This led to regular battles in which large numbers fell, among 
them Walter the Penniless. 

The bands of Walter and Peter had supported themselves by their 
own means for five and one-third months—quite a creditable achievement. 
But they had made the fundamental blunder of starting too early. 

The article is all through furnished with references to the sources and 
occasional discussions of their relative merits. 


Did John Tetzel, the Indulgence Preacher, Falsify a Papal Bull?— 
This indicates the latest charge made against the man who, greatly with- 
out his fault, occasioned the outbreak of Luther’s revolution against the 
Church. The accusation is raised by A. V. Miiller in a recent work on the 
“Reformer.” Miiller points to a difference between the bull by which 
Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz was empowered to have the indulgence 
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preached in parts of Germany, and the “Instructions” which in detail 
guided the activity of his commissioners, one of whom was Tetzel. 

The Historische Jahrbuch of the Goerres Society, 1921, pp. 80 ff., 
takes up this question. There really exists a difference between those two 
documents. The bull gives to confessors the privilege to commute all 
vows of those who gained the indulgence into other good works, with the 
exception of five vows, namely, the vows of pilgrimages to Jerusalem, to 
the tombs of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and to St. Jago di Compostella 
in Spain; the vow of chastity; and the vow of entering a religious Order. 
But according to Miiller, the “Instructions” followed by Tetzel state that 
these vows also can be commuted. 

Miiller correctly reproduces the Latin text of the “Instructions.” After 
setting forth other privileges this document continues: Votorum ultra- 
marini, visitationis liminum Apostolorum, et St. Jacobi in Compostella; 
castitatis; et religionis, non solemniter emissorum atque omnium aliorum 
in alia bona opera commutatio. In referring to this passage, however, 
Miiller entirely overlooks the words, non solemniter emissorum, that is, 
these vows, too, can be commuted into other good works provided they 
have not been taken solemnly. The same restriction is insisted on in two 
other passages of the “Instructions.” These few words of course make a 
great difference. It is wholly incorrect simply to state that these vows 
could be commuted into other good works, while the document expressly 
restricts this permission to the cases when they had been made privately. 

There remains, however, the discrepancy between the “Instructions” 
and the papal bull. The latter does not allow those five vows to be com- 
muted in any case; the “Instructions” permit it under certain circum- 
stances. But this fact does not make poor Tetzel a falsifier of a papal 
document. In fact there was no falsification at all. Falsification con- 
sists in the production of a document which claims to come from the same 
authority from which the genuine one has emanated. Now the “Instruc- 
tions” never claimed to be a papal bull, or even to come from Rome. The 
bull itself remained what it was before, without any change or alteration. 
The “Instructions” were a completely separate document. 

Moreover, and this is the principal point, Tetzel was not the author of 
the “Instructions.” They had been drawn up, under the authority of 
Archbishop Albrecht, in the chancery at Mainz. Tetzel had not contributed 
in their composition, nor had he had any influence upon the choice of their 
contents. He entered Albrecht’s service on Jan. 22, 1517, at a time when 
the “Instructions” had been finished and in use for two months. 

Whatever guilt was committed rests wholly and entirely with Arch- 
bishop Albrecht and his advisors, and it was no falsification, but at most a 
misinterpretation of a papal bull. 

But it would be rash to conclude that even at Mainz any real fault 
was commited. At that time it was not of rare occurrence that the com- 
mutation of those five vows when made privately figured among the 
privileges granted on the occasion of indulgences. One of the most strik- 
ing instances is the case of an indulgence granted in A. D. 1515, for the 
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purpose of gathering money for the rebuilding of some destroyed dikes in 
the Netherlands. The archbishop’s advisers may therefore have had good 
reason to presume that the words of the bull must be understood in the 
sense they preferred. The very importance of the aim for which this 
particular indulgence was preached may have suggested that the Holy 
See certainly did not intend to be less liberal than in other cases. Finally 
it is quite possible that the archbishop received some kind of intimation 
from Rome, perhaps even a letter, allowing him to put a more favorable 
interpretation on the terms employed in the bull. 

To return to Tetzel himself, it is not sure that in his sermons he actu- 
ally availed himself of the “Instructions” in this particular point. His 
inclination to utilize everything which was apt to boost the indulgence 
makes it indeed probable, but by no means indubitable. But even if he 
did, that would not make him guilty of having falsified a papal bull. 

There is one point, however, which, to the mind of the present writer 
does not seem to have been cleared up satisfactorily. When a person had 
given his alms for the gaining of the indulgence, the commissioner handed 
him a certificate, a so-called “Confession Letter,” in virtue of which he 
might go to any priest to have himself absolved even from sins which 
otherwise would require the interference of the Sovereign Pontiff. On 
these “Confession Letters” the powers granted to the priest, including the 
power of commuting vows, were enumerated in detail. Now it is remark- 
able that these “Confession Letters,” many copies of which are still extant, 
do not mention the power asserted in the “Instructions” concerning those 
five vows, namely that if they had not been taken solemnly, they, too, could 
be commuted into other good works. The “Confession Letters” closely fol- 
low the words of the papal indulgence bull. At first sight no doubt this 
looks as if the authorities at Mainz had been afraid to come out into the 
broad daylight of publicity with their own views on the papal document 
and dared to express it only in their “Instructions” which were destined 
for the eyes of the commissioners alone. It may have been thought, how- 
ever, that this particular item was not of great practical importance; or 
that it would be sufficiently set forth by the preachers; or finally, while 
feeling sure of the view they had taken themselves, they may simply have 
intended to avoid useless public discussion. But whether these supposi- 
tions seem to us satisfactory or not, one thing is sure, John Tetzel cannot 
be accused of having falsified or even misinterpreted a papal document. 


An Historico-Literary Artist—“Rambler” who contributes the column 
“Walks and Talks” to the Catholic Standard and Times, of Philadelphia, 
is rendering exceptionally important service to Catholic American history. 
He possesses the faculty of presenting in most attractive form important 
episodes in the story of the American Church and has the singular gift of 
rendering personal experiences unobstrusively. Recently he gave us a 
charming descriptions of Quebec and its people and an admirable sketch of 
the great Church of Notre Dame, Montreal. A late contribution in which 
he discusses Archbishop Hughes deserves wide publicity and we take the 
liberty of reproducing it: 
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We have talked about Father John Hughes as the pastor of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist in this city; and it is now in order to discuss 
one phase of his life as a big man of affairs. He was a natural born 
leader, and after he went to New York where he became Archbshop, he 
forged to the front as one of the leading citizens of the Empire State. 
Such a man could not remain passive during the momentous events pre- 
ceding and during the Civil War, and soon we find him as one of the con- 
fidants and supporters of Governor Seward. With the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the Presidency, Governor Seward became Secretary of 
State in the new Cabinet, and the relations between the statesman and 
the prelate became, if anything, closer than ever. It was then that John 
Hughes loomed up as a great national figure. He was praised by the 
North and looked upon with suspicion by the South, but his motives were 
higher than any section. His one desire was to stop the unnecessary war 
and save the Government. 

What happened? 

At the urgent solicitation of Secretary Seward, and upon the appoint- 
ment of President Lincoln he went abroad to survey the field and to 
sound the European nations in the interest of the Government of the 
United States. 

Prior to that time he had become a friend of the great War President, 
and his advice was highly valued; he had two traits that were worth more 
than rubies—he had courage and good sense. They do not always go to- 
gether, but in this case there was a happy mixture of the two that brought 
about good results. He made sure of the direction in which he wanted 
to go—and then he went straight ahead. 

There is a letter extant, from Abraham Lincoln to John Hughes, that 
is of great historical value. It marked the early stages of a growing 
friendship between two strong men. It reads as follows: 

“Washington, D. C., October 21, 1861 
“Archbishop Hughes, 
“Rt. Rev. Sir: 

“I am sure you will pardon me if, in my ignorance, I do not address 
you with technical correctness. 

“T find no law authorizing the appointment of chaplains for our hos- 
pitals, and yet the services of chaplains are more needed, perhaps, in hos- 
pitals than with the healthy soldiers in the field. With this view I have 
given a sort of quasi appointment (a copy of which I enclose) to each 
of three Protestant ministers who have accepted and entered upon their 
duties. 

“If you perceive no objection I will thank you to give me the name or 
names of one or more suitable persons of the Catholic Church to whom 1 
may with propriety tender the same service. 

“Many thanks for your kind and judicious letters to Governor Seward, 
and which he regularly allows me the pleasure and profit of perusing. 

“With the highest respect 

“Your Obedient Servant, 
“A. LINCOLN.” 
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In this brief and informal communication we find the same clearness 
of thought and expression which marked the famous Gettysburg ad- 
dress and other writings and speeches of Lincoln. It is also significant as 
showing the respect and confidence he had for the outstanding figure in 
the Catholic Church of those days. When the bigots of to-day bring forth 
false and silly attacks upon the Catholic Church which they attribute to 
Abraham Lincoln it might not be a bad idea to answer them with this real 
letter. 

It was not long after this that Archbishop Hughes went abroad with 
Thurlow Weed on his famous “Peace Commission.” The Archbishop went 
to France while Mr. Weed confined his work to England. At the same 
time Messrs. Mason and Sliddell were in Europe on a mission in the in- 
terests of the Southern Confederacy. The late Bishop McNierny, of 
Albany, then a young priest in New York city, accompanied the Arch- 
bishop to France, acting in the capacity of private secretary. 

These two rival “missions” to Europe were covered wth all sorts of 
honied diplomatic terms, but their real purpose was well known. Messrs. 
Mason and Sliddell went to induce one or more of the powerful nations 
of the old world to throw the weight of their influence with the Southern 
Confederacy. The mission of the Archbishop and Mr. Weed was to pre- 
vent that result. It is no secret to say that their work bore fruit. Eng- 
land was strongly inclined to help the Confederacy, and in certain ways 
did so. But it is evident that if it had not been for the powerful influ- 
ence of Archbishop Hughes the future history of this country would have 
been quite different. 

A letter written by Archbishop Hughes to Cardinal Barnabo, at the 
time of his appointment by President Lincoln, goes to show that the 
Archbishop accepted the mission with the very highest motives. After 
explaining that he had refused it once and only reconsidered his refusal 
at the earnest request of the President, he adds: “My mission was and 
is a mission of peace between France and England on one side and the 
United States on the other. The time was so brief between my visit to 
Washington and my departure from New York that I had no opportunity 
of writing to your Eminence upon the subject, or of consulting any of the 
other Bishops in regard to it. 

“I made it known to the President that if I should come to Europe it 
would not be as a partisan of the North more than of the South; that I 
should represent the interests of the South as well as of the North; In 
short the interests of the United States just the same as if they had not 
been distracted by the present Civil War. The people of the South know 
that I am not opposed to their interests. They have even published that 
in their papers, and some say that my coming to Europe is with a view 
to bringing about a reconciliation between the two sections of the country. 
But in fact no one but myself, either North or South, knows the entire 
object of my visit to Europe.” 

If the truth be known the greatest object was to impress upon the 
nations of the old world the importance of a “hands off” policy so far ag 
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the conflict in the United States was eoncerned. If any of the European 
countries had officially and actually taken part in the American Civil War 
at that time it would have brought about a world-war such as we have 
only recently passed through. To prevent that was the work of a real 
patriot and peacemaker. If the voice of the Pope had been heeded in the 
late world conflict we would have been spared the loss of millions of lives, 
billions in property and legacies of hate that may last for generations. 

Archbishop Hughes was assuredly one of the great men of his day 
and generation. He was on terms of friendship with the Presidents who 
preceded Mr. Lincoln in the White House, and he also enjoyed the confi- 
dence and respect of the leading statesmen of the nation. As early as 
1847, he preached before Congress upon the invitation of such men as 
John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun and Thomas H. Benton. His sub- 
ject was “Christianity, the Only Source of Moral, Social and Political Re- 
generation.” 

During the progress of the Civil War he was instrumental in placing 
Catholic chaplains in the army, and also helped to send the nuns into the 
hospitals and camps as angels to minister to the needs of the sick and 
wounded. One of his first acts was to send a priest as chaplain with the 
noted Sixty-ninth Regiment. In a letter to the Archbishop of Baltimore he 
speaks of Maryland as a divided community, saying that it was at the 
time in America the same as Belgium was in Europe, the battlefield of 
contending armies. But if Maryland was in a dilemma, the Sisters of 
Charity of Emmitsburg, were not. They were united in the honorable 
duty of nursing the sick and wounded on both sides. In the early stages 
of the war the Archbishop was opposed to complying with a request to 
“send one hundred Sisters of Charity to the front” but it was not long 
before he withdrew his objection, and after that all of those who were 
willing to undertake the humane work of nursing the sick went into it 
with his blessing and best wishes. 

Before the war was ended the health of the Archbishop was greatly 
undermined. His work and advancing age began to affect his stalwart 
frame. But he maintained his interest in things until the very last. In 
July 1863, Archbishop Hughes was instrumental in quelling the draft 
riots in New York City. The situation was becoming acute. The mob 
was undoubtedly beyond the control of the authorities. Finally the Arch- 
bishop consented to say a few words in the interets of law and order. The 
venerable prelate was fast approaching his end. He was so weak at this 
time that he had to be conveyed to the balcony of his residence in an arm 
chair. He spoke briefly, and succeeded in inducing the rioters to return to 
their homes for the time being. It was the power of mind and authority 
over mere physical force. 

It was his last public appearance, and soon after this he peacefully 
passed away surrounded by the everfaithful Sisters of Charity. 


An Act of Belated Justice— A correspondent writing in the Wash- 
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ington Post says that a statue of Joan of Arc is to be erected in the 
Cathedral of Winchester, England and states: 


It is one of those little acts of peace and international courtesy 
which will exercise an influence for good undreamed of when its 
promoters started out a few months ago to honor the memory of 
Maid of Orleans. 

Some of the church people of this ancient diocese of Winchester 
intimately associated with royalty for more than 1,000 years 
thought that, inasmuch as Joan met death through the English, 
it would be a graceful act to place a statue of her in the fine old 
cathedral church here 

The news spread, and soon contributions began to come in not 
only from all over England, but from France as well, and finally 
from the United States. 

The contributors from the United States were largely those 
who had helped in the erection of statues to Joan in New York and 
in Washington. 

The result has been such generous contributions from all three 
countries that already the honorary treasurer, the Rev. A. H. 
Fletcher, Merrow rectory, Guildford, has in hand a sufficient sum 
to provide for a far more ambitious work of art than was at first 
contemplated. 

J. N. Comper, a London sculptor, has been selected to make the 
statue, and it is expected it will be in place in the cathedral ready 
for dedication next April. The Maid of Orleans will be repre- 
sented in full armor and holding a drawn sword aloft. 


Winchester Cathedral is intimately associated with the official life of 
England. The Diocese originated in 634 and after the Metropolitan Sees 
of Canterbury and York it ranked first among all the English bishopries 
till the reformation; this position the Anglican see still enjoys. It gained 
increased honor by the episcopate and subsequent canonization of St. 
Swithin, its seventeenth bishop (852-62). When his relics were enshrined 
there the cathedral, which had been under the patronage of St. Amphi- 
balus, was dedicated to St. Swithin. It occupied the site of an earlier 
edifice dating from the Roman occupation, which had been converted into 
a pagan temple by the Saxons. Within its walls took place the burial 
of William Rufus (1100), the coronation of Richard I, (1194), the mar- 
riage of Henry IV (1401), and the marriage of Queen Mary (1554). 

It is stated by the Post correspondent, Mr. Hassett, that the statue 
of the Maid wil be placed in a niche looking down upon the tomb of Henry 
Cardinal Beaufort, who died at Winchester, April 11, 1447 (0O.S.). 

The response to the appeal for funds for the erection of the Mem- 
orial has been most generous and contributions have come from France 
and the United States. The project has actually become an international 
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affair and links together in a bond of fellowship the three great nations— 
Great Britain, France and the United States. 


Preservation of Relics of Early Christianity in Ireland—-Word comes 
from Dublin that definite measures to aid in the protection of vestiges of 
early Christianity in Ireland which are often endangered because of the 
ignorance on these matters of those who find them, are being urged by 
eminent archeologists in Ireland and Great Britain. 

One of the most recent of the wonderful finds in the Irish bogs was 
that of a skeleton completely cased in finely worked gold which was 
melted down by its discoverers before its archeological value was realized. 
Such priceless artistic and religious treasures as the Cross of Cong, the 
Chalice of Ardagh and the Book of Kells all ran the risk of destruction 
before being identified. Religious objects of historic value recently dug 
out of old foundations were injured by workmen who did not realize their 
value. 

Susan Day, the noted archeologist declares that while Irish peasants 
generally have a high sense of historic appreciation, which she attributes 
in great part to their religious training, the fact that buried treasures 


are constantly growing rarer emphasizes the need of greater pains to 
insure their preservation. 





Important Archeological Find— -The New York Evening Post states 
that the most important archeological find made in Northern Europe in 
recent years are reported from Gothenburg, Sweden. Baron Carl of 
Ugglas, the Swedish archeologist, working under the auspices of the 
Gothenburg city authorties, says the report, has excavated from a mound 
near Gothenburg the ancient Viking seaport of Gamla Lodose, one of the 
oldest and most important ports of the Scandinavian north. The exca- 
vations have occupied a period of four years. 

At the same time another Swedish archeologist, Dr. Sixten Strombom, 
has dug up the ruins of Nya Lodose, successor to Gamla Lodose. The 
site of Dr. Strombom’s excavations is within the limits of the city of 
Gothenburg. 

Baron of Ugglas has dug up a church almost as large as the present 
Gothenburg Cathedral, besides several smaller churches, city walls, a 
castle, private houses, armor, tools, weapons, coins and other relics. This 
material will throw considerable light on the culture and history of early 
Scandinavia. A model of the great church excavated by the Baron of 
Ugglas, together with the armor, tools, etc., unearthed by him and Dr. 
Strombom, will be exhibited in the historical section of the Gothenburg 
jubilee exposition, which will open next May and continue until Septem- 
ber 30. 

Archeological students believe that Gamla Lodose had been inhabited 
for more than a thousand years before it sank back into the dust. It played 
a big political réle in the Middle Ages and was an important shipping 
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port even in pagan times. Ancient Scandinavian tales frequently mention 
it. In those days it was Sweden’s leading port, as its successor, Gothen- 
burg, is today. It is mentioned by the English writer St. Cunebert, and 
the Icelandic sagas refer to it as a place where Viking traders came for 
bargain and battle. The saga of “The Burnt Njal” mentions it as “Liod 
Hus,” meaning “the house of song” or “the house of music,’ which would 
indicate that the old Viking traders found Gamla Lodose a lively port of 
call. 

The excavations and researches of the Baron of Ugglas show that 
Gamla Lodose, in the period of its greatest power—1135-1473—had two 
churches, St. Olaf’s and St. Peter’s; the chapels of St. Birgitta, Holy 
Cross and others; the hospital of St. Jorgen, a Dominican monastery, a 
castle which is often named in stories of the wars between the Danes and 
Swedes, while in its vicinity were the castles of Bohus and Stynaborg. 
Stynaborg has completely disappeared, while the gray old ruin of Bohus, 
still looks down grimly upon the ashes of Gamla Lodose. 


A Remarkable Bible—-One of the remarkable Bibles of the world is 
carefully preserved in the Cathedral of Toledo. It is a Bible which was 
the property of St. Louis, King of France. 

Aside from its obvious value as a memento of antiquity, of a great 
personage and of a memorable epoch, it possesses great artistic worth. It 
is said to be incomparable in its artistry, surpassing all the books that 
were illuminated in the same manner during the great Middle Ages, 
when such work was wonderfully done. 

The work, indeed, has been called the most valuable book of Christian 
art in the world. Not only is its artistic beauty marvellous in the ex- 
treme, but, fortunately, it is in a remarkably fine state of preservation. 

The rareness of this edition of the Bible is indicated by the statement 
that it is known to very few people. It is shown to the public only under 
exceptional circumstances. It is in three volumes, of which 750 folios are 
illustrated, representing about 6000 Biblical scenes. 

Before the war M. Bertaun, Professor of Art at the Sorbonne, went 
to Toledo to study and examine carefully this famous work, and was so 
filled with enthusiastic admiration for it that he suggested that he should 
be given authorization to copy the illuminations in an edition which would 
surely have great artistic value. M. Bertaun, however, died before he 
had carried out this project. 





A Valuable Acquisition by Notre Dame Museum.— ‘The latest addi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical section of the museum at Notre Dame University 
is a set of Mass vestments made in Bardstown, Ky., in 1820, by Elizabeth 
Tucker, at that time a girl of fourteen. The vestments were made by 
Father Butler, a pioneer missionary priest, who attended the scatte.«d 
Catholics in and near Bardstown, and on occasion said Mass in the 
Tucker home. These vestments were made from material in a dress 
brought to this country by a French lady who accompanied Lord Baltimore. 

Elizabeth Tucker married Francis Robey and in 1833, the couple re- 
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moved to St. Augustine, Ill., where they reared a family of six children. 
The family is now extinct, the last surviving grandchild having died in 
1922, a woman of fifty-six. 

The presentation of the vestments to the University was made by Mr. 
George L. Hagan at the request of this lady. Mr. Hagan is a graduate of 
Notre Dame class of ’81, a resident of St. Augustine, IIl., and a friend 
of the family, now extinct, descended from the Elizabeth Tucker who 
made the vestments in question. The set consists of chasuble, maniple, 
stole, veil and burse. The colors are gold and green. 


Lack of Papal Biographies — -The Catholic Gazette (London) discussing 
this subject says: 


While the eminent Saints of the Church have been commemor- 
ated in copious biographies, many of them very widely circulated, 
it is odd that very few of the Popes have been thus treated. Or- 
dinary people, glancing round their bookshelves, will note volumes 
dealing intimately with the lives of St. Francis, St. Theresa, St. 
Augustine, St. Catherine and many others, but, probably, not one 
devoted to any individual member of the long line of Pontiffs. 
There are reasons, no doubt, for this. Nothing would be more in- 
teresting, for instance, than a full and authentic personal history 
of the long life of Pius IX., so full of events of enormous signifi- 
cance to the Church and most important in their bearing on the 
course of European affairs. Who would not welcome a full de- 
lineation of Leo XIII.’s beautiful character, or a selection of the 
letters Pious X. must, one feels sure, have written when the war 
clouds gathered in 1914, and in bursting broke his heart? But the 
papers of a Pope are not public property like those of Gladstone, 
or Bismarck, or Queen Victoria, and the Vatican private secre- 
taries do not keep such diaries as Sir Algernon West’s—or, if they 
do, the MS. is never allowed to reach the printing office! 


The Dominicans of London— Dominican history in London is 
to be recalled this year by a celebration of the seven-hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of the Black Friars in their priory 
at Holborn. Two years ago the Order kept at Oxford the seventh 
centenary of its first definite foundation on English soil. The 
Friars had then seen the Metropclis, but only to pass through it on 
their way to the University city, and it was not until two years 
afterwards that the London priory was occupied. The community 
were only two years in Holborn, for 1275 found them installed in 
the more famous house near the Thames which to this day gives 
the name Blackfriars to a district, a bridge, and a railway-station. 
Of the Holborn priory not a vestige remains; and we had almost 
written the same of the larger house in which the Order remained 
until the sixteenth-century upheaval, but excavations on the site 
some years ago brought to light a column from the old building, 
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and this relic finds an honoured place in the present London priory 
of the Black Friars at Haverstock Hill, where the coming cele- 
brations will naturally have their centre. 





A Cluniac Discovery in London— Recently the Universe referred to 
the discovery of remains of the Abbey of Bermondsey on the site of the 
Anglo-American Company’s new petrol station in Tower Bridge Road. 
Some further particulars are given in the Times, which draws attention 
to the discovery some years ago on the north side of the same site of wall 
foundations and a stone coffin, which now rests in the neighbouring church 
of St. Mary Magdalen. 

The Cluniac Monastery of Bermondsey, says the Times, was founded 
by Alwin Child in 1082, and was dedicated to St. Saviour. It continued its 
function as a Priory until the year 1399, when it was converted into an 
Abbey by Pope Boniface IX, and enlarged to suit its greater requirements. 
Several of the architectural mouldings and other details which have been 
from time to time unearthed are of late fourteenth-century or early fif- 
teenth-century design. The Abbey was situated in a Royal demesne, and 
was in possesson of considerable lands and edifices. It was frequently 
inhabited by Royalty, and was the place of refuge of many notable people, 
several of whom were buried within its walls. Henry the Second held 
his first Parliament in the Bermondsey Monastery. 

The Abbey of St. Saviour was a structure of considerable size. The 
Norman church was situated about 35 ft. from the present south railing 
of the Bermondsey Churchyard, and the end of the chancel was practically 
level with the eastern railing in Tower Bridgerd., thus occupying half of 
the width of Abbey Street, the south wall being in the centre of the ex- 
isting warehouses. The main court was on the present site of Bermondsey 
Square, being surrounded with the cloister buildings. 

The west gateway was at the junction of Abbey Street and Bermondsey 
Street, facing Long Lane, and the north gateway existed on the site of 
the present narrow street which connects the square with Abbey Street. 
The east gate spanned the present Grange Walk, and the house on the 
south side is the original building. The gate hinges are still existing, 
and may be seen on the wall of No. 7 Grange Walk. The west gateway 
was standing in 1777, and the last remaining portions of the Abbey were 
demolished in 1805—namely, the north gate and the adjoining buildings. 


The Chigi Library— The recent transfer of the famous Chigi Library 
to the Vatican adds considerably to the Manuscript treasures which re- 
pose neath the shadow of the dome of St. Peter’s. 

The Chigi Library owes its foundation to Pope Alexander VII( Fabio 
Chigi) whose occupancy of the papal chair (1655-1667) was marked by 
numerous evidences of love of learning and artistic development. The 
Library owes its importance almost exclusively to its splendid collection 
of manuscripts; though it also contains some 300 printed incunabula and 
about 29,000 other volumes. Many of them were originally acquired by 
the Humanist Pope Pius II (Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini) and purchased 
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from his heirs by Alexander VII. Among them are 56 Greek codices, in- 
cluding a very important tenth-century manuscript of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. There is also an Eleventh Century Horace, several manu- 
scripts of Cicero, and Ovid and texts of some medieval chronicles. Besides 
this there are some illuminated manuscripts and a good deal of unprinted 
historical material in the form of diaries, letters, reports of nuncios, be- 
longing for the most part to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It is stated that the present Pontiff, when he was librarian of the 
Vatican, proposed to Benedict XV at the end of 1918 that the Chigi 
Library, which, as a part of the Piazza Colonna, had just been sold by 
Prince Ludovico Chigi to the Government, should be acquired by the 
Vatican. 

The collection has now been presented to the Holy Father as a gift 
with certain specific conditions. The Holy See appears to have pledged 
itself. (1) The Holy See to shorten the period during which the Vatican 
Library remains closed in the summer, and to extend the hours during 
which it is open on ordinary days; (2) to permit, without the need of 
special authorization, research in the Archives of the Holy See down to 
1846, the year of the accession of Pius IX; (3)even in cases where special 
authorization is needed, to give greater facilities than at present to re- 
sponsible students. 

These conditions will be hailed with genuine delight by students of all 
nations engaged in research work at Rome. 


Honoring a Priest-Explorer— On January 19 the Spirit of Liberty 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution unveiled at Spanish 
Fork a memorial tablet to the Nauiscan Padre Escalante, who with 
Father Dominiquez, Captain Bernardo de Miera of Pacheo and nine 
soldiers left Santa Fé on July 29, 1776 with the hope of reaching the 
California Coast. The party went northward into Colorado, followed the 
western line across the San Juan, Dolores, Grand and Colorado Rivers, 
turned westward to Utah and South past Sevier Lake. This was just 
three quarters of a century before the hardy pioneers of Utah first pitched 
camps where Salt Lake City now stands. 

The Memorial is a granite porphyry boulder weighing six and a half 
tons, near whose top is inserted a bronze tablet with the inscription: 

ESCALANTE. 
A Spanish priest, the first white man to look upon this valley. 
Camped with his comrade beside the Spanish Fork, 
Sept. 23, 1776. 

Placed to perpetuate the memory of that event by Spirit of Liberty 
Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution, and City of 
Spanish Fork, 1922. 

Tho’ the Pathfinders Die, the Paths Remain Open 

The site of the boulder is as near as can possibly be ascertained to the 
spot on which Padre Escalante and his companion made camp on the night 
of September 23, 1776, after they had just come over the mountains to the 
south and cast their first look upon Utah Lake. 
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